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The Harm Uone Souls Hy 
Salacious Heading Matter 


N.0.D.L. needs 
your cooperation 


AS the family goes, so goes 
the nation. Since it has be- 
come dislodged from its moral 
moorings, and has become sur- 
rounded by the pagan influences 
into which it has drifted, it has 
become almost hopelessly con- 
taminated by those influences, 
and only the spirit of God, oper- 
ating through the Church, can 
rescue it. 

Every pastor recognizes a 
steady decline in the spiritual 
health of most families com- 
prising his parish, and is greatly 
discouraged, but he manifests a 
defeatist attitude when he is re- 
minded that he must do more to 
restore the family to health. 

He fully realizes that the 
Church, of which he is the 
agent, possesses a formula both 
for the prevention and cure of 
every moral illness, but he in- 
sists that the people will not use 
it He knows that as long as 
Catholics will associate with 
those who had long been affected 
by the worldly, carnal, comfort 
and pleasure-seeking majority, 
they cannot escape the disease; 
but he holds that it is impossible 
to segregate them. 

It is very true that the pulpit, 
and the classroom in the paro- 
chial school, cannot successfully 
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counteract the pernicious in- 
fluence of several universal edu- 
cators, such as the radio, the 
weekly and monthly magazine, 
the daily newspaper, the motion 
picture. Three among these four 
spirituality-killing forces oper- 
ate in the very home itself. 

Only during the brief Christ- 
mas season each year does the 
radio—if we except the religious 
broadcasts — convey a good 
thought to the heads of parents 
and children. The newspaper, 
which reaches every home of our 
nation, reeks with the worldly 
spirit; the average magazine 
offends by the portrayal of the 
worst in human behavior; the 
movie makes light of the things 
which the little Catechism 
teaches the child are wrong and 
makes it wonder whether the 
Church or the general public is 
more right. 

Catholic parents must certain- 
ly wish that the ideals and - 
standards of their children 
should be the ideals and stand- 
ards inculeated by the Catholic 
school teacher, but they confess 
that they cannot enforce a 
stricter discipline on their John 
and Mary than their neighbor 
does on James and Kate of the 
same age. 
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The restoration of the family 
is nearly that hopeless because 
in the last generation we did not 
sufficiently stress the obligation, 
on the part of every child of 
God, to live in keeping with that 
relationship, and because even 
now we seldom remind children 
of their obligations as soldiers 
in the army of Christ to fight for 
the acceptance of His code of 
conduct. 


No Catholic has ever been al- 
lowed, in conscience, to follow 
any movement or custom or so- 
cial practice which violates the 
standards of decency, or which 
strikes at the roots of spiritual- 
ity, but most of them act as if 
they believe those standards 
to be outmoded. This is proba- 
bly due to the fact that 80% 
of them live in the cities where 
nearly all the evils of society 
prevail. 


There are only 7,000,000 
members of the Protestant 
churches in the fifty largest 


cities of the United States 
where there are 20,000,000 
of us. We live chiefly amid 
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a pagan-minded population, amid 
the 70,000,000 who have no 
church affiliation. Eighty per 
cent of the Protestant affilia- 
tion is rural, and it is in 
rural America where family 
life is most wholesome, and 
where the divorce is 
still low. On the other hand, 
where the bulk of Catholics live, 
one-half of all marriages end in 
divorce. It is where they live 
that the big motion picture 
houses are located, the filthy 
magazine racks, the taverns and 
gambling halls. We would not 
infer that Catholics are respon- 
sible for these evils for their 
Church condemns all of them 
officially; they would be worse 
if it were not for the presence 
of Catholics in such large num- 
bers. 


So little alerted have Cath- 
olics been against these evils 
that a large percentage marry 
young divorcees, and all the rest 
become contaminated by the ir- 
religious atmosphere which is 
quite naturally created by the 
predominance of non-Christians. 
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THE HARM DONE SOULS BY SALACIOUS READING MATTER 3 


The spiritual and moral poison 
brought into practically every 
home of the nation today was al- 
most non-existent in the last 
generation. Forty-seven out of 
forty-eight states had very 
stringent laws governing the 
publication, the distribution, the 
selling of off-color magazines, 
and none was enough 
to risk involvement by the law. 
But late in the depression the 
risk was taken, especially by the 
publishers of story magazines, 
patronized then chiefly by the 
unemployed who had so much 
leisure time to kill. Since it 
seemed to be nobody’s business 
to sue such publishers a dozen 
and then a score and then a 
hundred, and then two hundred 
and then three hundred peri- 
odicals, dedicated to the feeding 
of the lowest instincts of people, 
sprang up. They would not have 
met with any success if they had 
had to depend on direct to-the- 
home. subscriptions through 
house to house canvassers, but a 
new method of distribution of 
Magazines was _ inaugurated 
whereby a publisher did not 
need a single subscriber and yet 
would be able to find 1,000,000 
readers for his first number. If 
you are not familiar with this 
method, let me briefly explain it. 


There exist today two im- 


mense national distributors of 
magazines. They are the Amer- 
ican News Company, a corpo- 
ration which owns and operates 
90,000 stands; and the Indepen- 
dent News Company which does 
not own and operate, but which 


supplies 160,000 stands private- 
ly owned throughout the nation. 
If only four copies of any peri- 
odical were sent, and then sold 
by, each of these 250,000 maga- 
zine sellers, you would have the 
1,000,000 circulation. 

The national distributor deals 
with regional and local distribu- 
tors. The latter, in turn, de- 
liver magazines, of all sorts, to 
the people who operate the 
stands. For a long time the bad 
were mixed up with the good in 
a sort of block-booking arrange- 
ment until the National Organi- 
zation for Decent Literature was 
formed in the year 1938 at 
South Bend, Indiana. 


The beginning of this organi- 
zation was very casual. A fine 
Catholic druggist in South Bend 
objected to the placement on his 
racks of certain magazines, and 
asked the distributor to take 
them back. The latter told him 
that he had to take all or he 
would not be permitted to have 
any, not even the metropolitan 
daily papers, for which he was 
also the distributor. This gen- 
tleman happened to be secretary 
of the Druggists’ Association in . 
Indiana, and appealed to _ it 
to take a stand against block- 
booking. The Association did and 
within a year the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Organizations in seventeen 
states not only denounced block- 
booking, but urged druggists 
everywhere, who depended on 
the patronage of decent local 
people, to refuse to display or 
even to accept magazines of a 
salacious character. At _ that 
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time practically every magazine 
which offended against decency 
in its stories, also carried adver- 
tisements directing readers to 
houses where they could procure 
filthy things. 


This gentleman then explain- 
ed the seriousness of the situa- 
tion to his Bishop who, in turn, 
brought it, with evidence, be- 
fore the Catholic Hierarchy as- 
sembled at the regular meeting 
in Washington. It was then that 
the speaker was asked to take 
over the Chairmanship of a 
committee to deal with this 
problem nationally. 


It was a reform movement 
which had a great appeal to 
parents and, therefore, suc- 
ceeded wonderfully. It was not 
long until there was an organi- 
zation in nearly every diocese 
and, in most of them, in nearly 
every parish. 

The Mayors of cities and pro- 
secuting attorneys gave active 
support to the movement which 
not only broke block-booking, 
but which, in scores of commu- 
nities, prevented the distribu- 
tion locally of any magazine on 
the NODL list. Publishers, ob- 
serving that their circulation 
was greatly declining, became 
frantic, and asked for inter- 
views with the chairman of the 
organization to learn how they 
could make their products con- 
form with the N.O.D.L. Code. 


It should be said in this con- 
nection that all periodicals are 
related to a five point Code, and 
not just approved or disapproved 
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according to the whims of peo- 
ple who might be directing the 
movement in this or that local- 
ity. 

The Postmaster General took 
cognizance of the NODL, and 
within one year withdrew the 
second class mail privilege from 
about forty magazines. 


Hubert Hungerford, publish- 
er of two journals intended for 
magazine dealers, namely, The 
Independent and Magazine Sales 
Guide, urged the sellers of what 
he called “smutgazines” to back 
the NODL with which, he said, 
“I propose to cooperate in every 
way, not because I am afraid 
of being thrown into the hoose- 
gow, but because I have always 
felt that indecent publications 
are not only degrading to those 
who read them, but are a dis- 
grace to newsstands and a detri- 
ment to wholesome _publica- 
tions.” In one of these trade 
journals he commented as fol- 
lows on the NODL Code: 


“Anyway, I don’t want any 
part or parcel of the job of pro- 
moting periodicals which (1) 
‘Glorify crime or the criminal.’ 
Do you? 


“T don’t want my children or 
grandchildren, or anybody else’s 
children or grandchildren to be 
contaminated by reading publi- 
cations which (2) ‘Are predomi- 
nantly sexy.’ Do you? 


“T would be ashamed to find a 
magazine in my home which (3) 
‘Features Illicit Love.” Wouldn’t 
you? 


a 
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“T don’t want to take a chance 
on helping towards the downfall 
of any girl or boy by helping to 
circulate magazines which (4) 
‘Carry illustrations indecent or 
suggestive.’ Do you? 

“T am disgusted with maga- 
zines which are fairly decent in 
their reading pages, but which 
(5) ‘Advertise wares for the 
prurient mind.’ Aren’t you? 

“The five numbered quotations 
above are the five points of the 
NODL Code for Clean Reading. 
I’m fully in favor of this Code. 
Aren’t you?” 

It will please you, I am sure, 
to learn that the publishers of 
the most widely circulated story 
magazines have come in person 
to the speaker to thank him for 
steering them out of the wrong 
into the right path. Several of 
them now send dummies of is- 
sues which will not be distrib- 
uted for four months to the 
NODL representative in Wash- 
ington, with the understanding 
that he may alter, delete and re- 
ject the copy submitted to him. 

I hardly need to inform you 
that most people read magazines 
for entertainment and _ recrea- 
tion, and that if their contents 
are such as to convey the im- 
pression that the moral law is 
out of date they must have a 
very deleterious effect on the 
reader, whether adolescent or 
adult. 


While the average magazine is 
far less putrid than it was a 
few years ago, the book, with 
which the NODL does not deal, 


is becoming worse from year to 
year. Many “best sellers” offend 
most against morals, and they 
become “best sellers” not on 
their merits, but through the 
new method of distribution. For 
instance, the Doran Literary 
Guild has 2,000,000 people com- 
mitted to purchase four or five 
books a year; and the Book-of- 
the-Month Club has 900,000. 
Whatever books they distribute 
to these millions naturally be- 
come “best sellers.” 


The Haldeman-Julius Com- 
pany claims that it has distrib- 
uted more than 100,000,000 of 
its booklets, which would repre- 
sent about four for each family 
in the United States over the 
years. Most of these are design- 
ed to destroy both faith and 
morals. 


Then there are a dozen large 
publishers of books dealing with 
marriage and marriage relations 
who seem to have the addresses 
of every one in the United 
States, and who circularize them 
several times a year for the pur- 
chase of books usually marked 
at $4.98 or $7.98, and offered at 
$1.98 or $.98 together with a 
premium. 


The curious and _ prurient- 
minded buy these books which 
deliberately and flagrantly at- 
tack the moral law. 


Speakers on the program at 
this Conference will each see 
what is harmful to the family 
from his own viewpoint, but per- 
sonally I believe that the most 
violent attack on the very foun- 
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dation of the Christian home is 
that made not only by such 
books and periodicals as I have 
described, but by at least one 
serial story appearing in what 
were, until recent years, regard- 
ed as the most. respectable 
family magazines, such as 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
Collier’s, McCalls, Parents’ 
Magazine. 


Our country has lost its 
Christian character, and is, in 
many respects, mvre pagan than 
the paganism of antiquity. For 
instance, Plato taught that no 
book should be allowed to circu- 
late until it had the approval of 
prudent men. The government 
of ancient Greece ordered the 
works of Epicurus to be burned. 
The Athenians burned a book 
dealing with Atheism written by 
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Pythagoras. John Ruskin urged 
that practice in his day. 

Today books of that character, 
and circular letters advertising 
the same, are carried through 
the mails with the assistance of 
a subsidy from our government. 


In his IJntellectual America 
Oscar Cargill writes: “Our 
youngsters were carelessly eager 
to accept temptation as a way of 
enriching life,” and the liberal 
H. L. Mencken admits that the 
average American today has 
been “soaked in the Freudian 
sewage for many years,” and 
adds, in an article written for 
Esquire in 1940: “The male in- 
fantry of today, debauched by 
Progressive Education and the 
sex hygiene quackery, are said 
to be adepts at the art of love 
before they are more than half 
house-broken.” 


Tt Scares Me’ 


CIVIL DIVORCE is an evil that has become so prevalent 
in our country, that even persons without serious religious 
attachments are frightened. We thank God that the Catholic 
Church has had no part in the false thinking and teaching 
which has, during the last four hundred years, undermined 
the Christian concept of the indissolubility of the marriage 
tie. We deplore the unscrupulous ease with which legislatures 
multiply reasons to make divorce easy, even to the point where 
it is easier legally to break a marriage contract than to be 
freed from the obligations of almost any other agreement. We 
fear for the future stability and healthiness of our entire 
social structure, when we read that more than thirty-three 
percent of marriages contracted in the U. S. A. in 1945 came 
to grief in the divorce courts.—Archbishop Rummel. 


The best way to preserve your wedding ring is to dip 
it in dish water three times a day. 
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Merciful Murder 


‘Pigs is pigs, and 
murder is murder’ 


EFORE me as I write lies a 

United Press release headed 
“Clergymen Endorse Legalized 
Mercy Deaths.” The subheading 
continues, “Not Contrary to 
Christ’s Teachings, Distinguish- 
ed Leaders’ Statement Says.” 
Under a New York dateline, the 
item starts off: ‘More than 50 
leading Protestant clergymen 
have signed a statement endors- 
ing legalized ‘mercy’ death for 
the incurably ill who plead for 
release from their suffering, the 
Euthanasia Society of America, 
Inc., announced today. 

“The clergymen, in_ their 
declaration, said it was their be- 
lief that voluntary euthanasia, 
under proper safeguards, was 
not contrary to the teachings of 


Christ or the principles of 
Christianity. 
“Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, 


executive vice-president of the 
society which urges that mercy 
deaths be made legal, said that 
statement by distinguished re- 
ligious leaders should set at rest 
all doubts as to fundamental 
doctrine in regard to the pro- 
posal for merciful release.” 


And the pity of it is that the 
signers really did include some 
of the heaviest hitters on the 
Protestant battery: Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, of the River- 
side Church, New York; Dr. 


Rev. Richard Ginder 


Henry Sloan Coffin, president of 
Union Theological Seminary; 
Dr. George Paul T. Sargent, 
rector of St. Bartholomew’s 
Episcopal Church, New York; 
Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor 
of The Churchman; and Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman, of the Christ 
Methodist Church, New York. 


“Ethical, legal, and medical 
issues are raised by the ques- 
tion of legalizing the release of 
those who want to end incurable 
suffering of lingering illnesses,” 
the declaration by the clergymen 
pointed out. It added: 


“As regards the ethical issue, 
after giving the matter careful 
consideration, we wish to state 
that, in our opinion, voluntary 
euthanasia . . . should not be 
regarded as contrary to the 
teachings of Christ or to the 
principles of Christianity.” 

It’s hard to see how these 
reverend signatories could have 
been in good faith. They were 
not treating now of blue-laws, of 
smoking, whiskey-drinking or 
of dancing, but of murder— 
“mercy”—murder, to be sure, 
but murder none the less. Now 
murder, as all of us know, and 
the “us” includes every member 
of the human race, is prohibited 
Semper et pro semper, to use 
the appropriate theological term. 
An action so forbidden may 
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never under any circumstances 
be justified. It applies to all the 
“shalt nots” of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Blasphemy, swear- 
ing, profanity, killing, impurity, 
theft, lying, etc. (covered by 
Commandments II, V, VI, VII, 
VIII, IX and X) are beyond the 
pale for all believers in God.— 
When I spoke of the human race 
knowing these things, I was re- 
ferring to the classic remark of 
St. Paul, alluding to the law of 
God as being written in the 
hearts not only of those who 
have received the revelation of 
truth, but of the heathen as well 
(Romans ii). 

Among them all, these fifty 
divines have voted for a repeal 
of the Fifth Commandment! 
One wonders what their concept 
of a church must be. Do they 
ever conceive of it, even in their 
most exalted moments, as an or- 
ganism for the protection of di- 
vine truth?—or is it a mechan- 
ism to provide a color of re- 
sponsibility to whatever the ma- 
jority of their congregation 
wish? Is a church to be guided 
in her moral teaching by the 
Gallup Poll? Is it to lead or to 
be led? 

To being with, God’s law has 
been imposed on us not as the 
caprice or whimsy of an eternal 
tyrant. The laws of living are 
not to be thought of like the 
rules that govern basketball or 
bridge. The moral law is a body 
of principles governing our oper- 
ation as thinking-animals. Just 
as manufacturers tell us that we 
must always keep five quarts of 


oil in the crankcase of our car, 
so God tells us, for instance, 
that we must keep hands off and 
pay back what belongs to other 
people. Is it ever allowed to run 
our car with an empty crank- 
case? But that’s a foolish ques- 
tion, isn’t it?—quite as foolish 
as asking whether it’s ever al- 
lowed directly to kill an innocent 
man! For not even the Almighty 
God could issue a_ permission 
covering murder—much less the 
Rev. Drs. Fosdick, Coffin, Sar- 
gent, et al. 

The core of the matter lies, 
perhaps, in the unimaginable 
dignity of the individual. You 
or I, each of us, is worth a 
king’s ransom; no, literally, a 
God’s ransom. Limited as we 
are in our thinking-powers, we 
get all confused in our ideas of 
value. Mass production has led 
us to govern values by quantity. 
Plenty of cars equals low prices: 
scarcity of cars equals high 
prices, even though we may be 
speaking of the same make, 
year, and model in both cases. 
Value is governed by scarcity. 

But God tells us that each one 
of us is worth the totality of His 
blood. That’s hard to swallow. 
Because as we look around us on 
the street or at the movies, 
people don’t seem to be too 
awfully important. Most of us 
are just ordinary looking. But 
we take God at His word and go 
on trying to love those we meet 
as best we can. It’s in the light 
of that truth that our good Re 
ligious work so patiently with 
the afflicted—that a priest will 
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get up in the middle of the night 
and drive twenty or fifty miles, 
if need be, to prepare one soul 
for judgment. 

(This same problem of values 
occurs with the Holy Mass: Its 
very frequency tempts us to un- 
dervalue it, whereas our Faith 
keeps insisting, and rightly, that 
each of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Masses offered each day 
is of infinite value). 

Now, then, as we said, our 
belief in man’s value depends on 
and is proportionate with our 
belief in God. The more we love 
God, the more we’ll.do for our 
neighbor. As we treat God, so 
we treat our neighbor. It’s 
practically an equation. Let 
faith chill, then, as it has during 
this twentieth century, and 
we're going to see a reduction 
in regard for man’s dignity. 

As Frank Sheed points out in 
his Communism and Man, Dar- 
winism dealt a staggering punch 
at the dignity of man, advancing 
as it did the notion that we are 
descended from the apes. It 
tended to break down that wall 
of dignity between men and 
animals with the result that, as 
Sheed says, we see not only 
animals being treated as human 
beings but, far more sinister, 
human beings treated like 
animals! 

This whole development has 
certainly been speeded along by 
Political events of the past few 
decades: the mass-slaughter by 
which Red Fascism was first in- 
stalled; then the Nazi _ blood- 
purge and the first inklings of 


sub-human goings on in German 
concentration camps; the all-out 
drive against German Jews; 
occasional announcements of 
“population transfers,” of “liqui- 
dations” running to hundreds of 
thousands. After such condition- 
ing, it was not hard for our 
western statesmen deliberately 
to consign a whole nation (Po- 
land) to slavery for the sake of 
a good which they fondly imag- 
ined would eventuate in the near 
or remote future. But that was 
beside the point. ... 

As the result of a waning be- 
lief in God, of Darwinism, of a 
callousness to human dignity in- 
duced by the brutality of this 
past war, we have fifty top-notch 
Protestant clergymen saying 
that murder doesn’t go against 
the teachings of Our Lord. 

(“You have heard that it was 
said to them of old: Thou shalt 
not kill. ... But I say to you, 
that whosoever is [so much as] 
angry with his brother, shall be 
in danger of the judgment”’— 
Matthew v:21-22). 

These are the principles we 
must hang on to, come hell or 
high water: 1) it is never al- 


lowed directly to kill an innocent © 


man; 2) it is never allowed to 
do evil that good may result. 
Murder is murder, whether 
we call it euthanasia, mercy- 
killing, mercy-death, or what- 
ever. The propagandists don’t 
speak of murdcring a patient; 
they call it “releasing” him. But 
let’s remember that a skunk, 
whether we call it a polecat or a 
wood-pussy, still smells as 
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bad. And murder is murder, 
whether we wring the patient’s 
neck like a chicken, hand him a 
ladle of arsenic, or shoot his 
spine full of concentrated mor- 
phine. It’s all the same. 


Mrs. F. Robertson Jones & Co. 
speak of people who ask to be 
murdered. Does that make it all 
right? 


Not by a jugful. We have cer- 
tain rights—rights necessary to 
us for the working out of our 
eternal destiny: the right to 
marry, to possess property, and 
above all, the right to live. Life 
is a first requisite for gaining 
merit. Certain rights we can re- 
nounce—put aside, for God’s 
glory, our own, or our neighbor’s 
good. Religious do that when by 
their vows they renounce their 
right to own property and to 
marry. But certain rights we 
cannot renounce. They are called 
“inalienable.” (That word comes 
in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, where mention is made of 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness” as_ inalienable 
rights). Thus I can renounce 
my- right to the car in my 
garage, turning f%& over to my 
neighbor as a gift; but a man 
could never renounce his right 
to his wife’s fidelity, turning her 
over to his neighbor for immoral 
purposes. Everyone’ involved 
would sin against the Sixth 
Commandment. 


In precisely the same way, we 
may not renounce our right to 
life, by suicide, direct or in- 
direct, i.e., by blowing out our 
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brains with our own hand or by 
soliciting the cooperation of a 
less squeamish friend. Every- 
one involved sins _ mortally 
against the Fifth Commandment 
and, alas, the mercy-victim, 
other things being equal, is 
pitched immediately into the 
bowels of hell. One who would 
connive in placing another in 
such an unpleasant situation, it 
might be said, can hardly be 
called a true friend. 


“But why let a person linger 
in pain?” First and always, of 
course, because murder is evil, 
and one may never do evil, even 
for a good result. Besides that, 
there is the notion of inter- 
fering with God’s mysterious 
Providence. A certain amount of 
suffering must enter into the life 
of each of us; how much, only 
God knows. But some suffering is 
necessary to bring us to spirit- 
ual maturity. And who are we 
to throw a monkey-wrench into 
God’s plans? There is precisely 
so much heat required, for in- 
stance, in making good coke or 
good steel. What would result, 
then, if some irresponsible 
meddler were to chill the oven or 
the furnace before the work was 
finished? 

God knows I’m no philosopher 
when it comes to pain. I can’t 
even have a tooth filled without 
being shot with novocaine; but I 
pray to God that in the event of 
a long and painful illness, I shall 
have the strength to persevere 
in Christian patience. I shall be 
tempted, perhaps, to invite 
mercy-murder. But I would 
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hate to think that if, for an in- 
stant, I yielded, any false friend 
by my bed would be cruel enough 
to conspire with me in procur- 
ing my damnation. For should 
I so succumb to temptation, I 
hope to God I'll be given a 
chance to snap out of it and get 
back on the beam of Sanctify- 
ing Grace! 

“If a dog broke his leg, you’d 
shoot it. And yet you’d deny 
that same break to a friend.”— 
There it goes again—the making 
of human beings equal to ani- 
mals. Men are not dogs or 
horses, that they can so easily 
be shot. Kill a dog and we 
know what we’ve done. We’ve 
put him out of existence just as 
surely as a puff puts out a flame. 
Kill a human being and—what? 
Where is he? In heaven, hell, 
or purgatory? And who will 
shoulder the responsibility of 
his judgment? 

Should mercy-murder be legal- 
ized in the face of God’s explicit 
prohibition, it is not rash to say 
that it would be a wedge as 
fatal and as efficient as the di- 
vorce of King Henry VIII. It 
would spread. There would be 


no stopping it. The lethal cham- 
ber would become standard 
equipment in every prison, hos- 
pital, and asylum throughout 
the land. With the rapid break- 
down of faith in God and human 
dignity, we shall find doctors 
more pliable, politicians and 
judges more unscrupulous, and 
ordinary citizens increasingly 
selfish in their dealings with 
those around them. God forbid 
that such a leak should ever be 
opened in the bulwark of our 
rights, for it would soon admit 
a torrent of abuse. 


One bright factor, if any 
there be in that news item, is 
the fact that no Catholic signed 
the statement. A mother is 
concerned first of all with life, 
and our Holy Mother, the 
Church, never fights more stub- 
bornly, more relentlessly, than 
when she sees that vital spark in 
jeopardy. She is in every case 
pro-life, defending the rights of 
her children against those false 
prophets who in the name of a 
pseudo-Christ would thwart 
God’s sacred purpose—in this 
instance by nothing less than 
murder. 


Housing 


The disease of our cities lies deep, and if we are to restore 
health we must. have open minds, willing to examine proposed 
solutions without prejudice. The cure may require some drastic 

_, treatments, but need we have fear of pioneering? Beyond these 
intangible frontiers lie the new cities, the homes of our families 
of tomorrow. Our task is to make them in reality what our pio- 
neer forefathers dreamed they would be.—Dr. Thomas H. Lo- 
craft, the Catholic University of America. 


Gladys Knight 


‘THE young man entered the 

beauty shop diffidently and 
found no one there but a girl 
with a stiff white uniform over 
a charming figure, and blonde 
hair fluffing about a severe face. 


“So you’ve come at last!” she 
greeted him. “It’s about time. 
We’ve been nearly wild waiting 
for somebody to come fix the 
electric wiring here. We rang 
up the electrician two days ago.” 

“Sorry, Miss, but we’ve been 
awful busy. Lots of jobs—little 
time.” 

“But this is serious. Mrs. 
Craig got a shock on the per- 
manent wave machine and she’s 
suing the shop for five thousand 
dollars. We’re afraid to use any 
of the fixtures until this wiring 
trouble is fixed.” 

“Mrs. Craig must be a pin-up 
gal, pricing herself so high,” 
the young man remarked. 


The girl lifted her hands while 
her face changed from reproving 
severity to registering acute dis- 
gust. “She’s terrible,” she said 
briefly. “May says if it wasn’t 
for the lawsuit, she’d be glad it 
happened, just to keep Mrs. 
Craig out of the shop.” 

“One of that kind of women, 
is she?” 


“She is that. Now, stop talk- 
ing and wasting your time and 


M As In Mother— 
In May 


A short story 


go ahead and do your job,” the 
girl told him. 

“Lady, you sure would make 
a good foreman. I bet my boss 
would pay you up to fifty bucks 
a week just to keep pushing the 
help.” 

“Don’t be personal, young 
man. Get busy,” she retorted. 


Her nose, small and very 
shapely, was high in the air. She 
was one of those girls, he saw at 
once, who stood for no foolish- 
ness. Business was business. It 
was a pity, he thought, because 
she was so pretty. 

“Yes’m,” he replied meekly. 
He opened his kit, took out his 
tools and began to work. 

She lingered around, ap- 
parently keeping an eye on him. 
A girl of responsibilities, he de- 
cided; not trusting workmen, 
even when from reputable elec- 
trical shops. 


“This sure is some place,” he 
commented, looking around. 
“T’ve never been inside one of 
these here beauty parlors before. 
Gol-lee! You mean to say 
women stick their heads into 
these things?” 

“Those are the driers. 
dry their hair there.” 


And _ looky 
Cute, 


They 


“You don’t say! 
those little red bottles! 
aren’t they?” 


hy 
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“They’re nail polish. You 


must be terribly ignorant.” 

“T haven’t any sisters,” he ex- 
cused himself. “Nobody ever 
told me anything.” 

“Doesn’t your mother ever 
have her hair done? Or mani- 
cure her nails?” 


“Mom? Ha, that’s a laugh.” 
He sat back on his knees to 
carry out his remark. 


“Doesn’t she care what she 
looks like?” the girl asked. She 
was apparently shocked. 


“Sure, she does,” he replied. 
Then, “Oh, I dunno. Guess 
maybe she doesn’t, come to think 
of it.” 

“Don’t you care what she 
looks like?” The girl was stand- 
ing in front of him now, hands 
on slim hips. 

“Well—I never thought about 
it,” he admitted. “Mom always 
looked all right to me. But 
maybe she could stand a little 
fixing up, at that.” 

“Why don’t you suggest it to 
her?” 

He chuckled. “Mom wouldn’t 
spend the money. She’d call it a 
waste of cash.” 

“You could give her a per- 
manent for Mother’s Day.” Her 
face brightened with enthus- 
iasm; she spoke almost breath- 
lessly. “Aren’t you going to give 
her anything for that day?” 

“Never thought of it,”’ he said. 

“Shame on you!” 

“Well— maybe you’re right. 
How much does it cost?” 

“A permanent? Ten dollars 
up.” 


“Oops!” he ejaculated, drop- 
ping his pliers as he reacted to 
her answer. 


“Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self, a big husky young fellow 
making good money, and not 
being willing to spend ten dol- 
lars on your poor dear mother!” 

He looked and felt ashamed. 
“Aw, lady, keep your shirt on—” 

“Sir!” 

He hastened to apologize. “I 
didn’t mean—” 

“Watch your language. Now, 
you send your mother here and 
we'll make her real pretty.” 


He grinned at her. Drum- 
ming up business for your shop, 
are you?” 

“I don’t own it. May does. I 
only work here.” 

“But you get a commish, 
don’t you?” 

She looked hurt. “I was only 
thinking of your mother, how 
nice it would be to have her look 
pretty. You said yourself—” 

“O.K., sister. You win.” 

She relaxed with relief. “Now, 
don’t you forget.” 

“No chance. I'll bring her 
here myself. She mightn’t be 
able to find her way alone.” : 

“Why? Is she childish or sick 
or something?” 

“Mom!” He laughed heartily. 
“She’s as healthy as a cow—” 
He stopped and flushed. “I 
guess that’s no way to talk of 
Mom. I didn’t mean it the way 
it sounds. I think a lot of her. 
She’s a great gal. Raised me 
after Dad died, and she did a 
fine job.” 
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some 
people!” 

“IT mean, I’m a husky speci- 
men. She was pretty lonesome 
when I went into the army. But 
now I’m back and we’re both as 
happy as birds.” 


“Well, if she’s feeling so fine, 
why can’t she be trusted to find 
her way here?” the girl asked 
curiously. 

“Lady! Spare my blushes! I 
wanta come back here myself, 
and — well, a poor excuse is 
better than none.” 


She relented into a slight 
blush, then an unwilling smile. 
“Kind of fresh, aren’t you?” 


“Quite the contrary. Guess I 
learned to talk rough in the 
army.” 

“Somebody ought to educate it 
out of you.” 

“Sure ought. A girl like you 
would be just the one. Nice, 
quiet, refined—and bossy.” 

“Hm!” She grew severe again. 
“You’re mighty slow fixing these 
wires. How long do you expect 
to be on this job?” 

“Wel-l-l, you said yourself it 
was a serious job. I can’t rush 

“I believe you’re deliberately 
wasting time!” 

“No! How can you think 
that?” 

“Well, I do. You’ve been here 
over an hour.” 


“The place kinda intrigues 
me. The driers—the—er—and— 
er—the personnel.” 

“There’s nobody here but me.” 
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“That’s O.K. with me, sister,” 


“I told you not to get per- 
sonal!” 


“I want to be personal. Confi- 
dentially,” and his voice lowered, 
“TI think this is the nicest place 
I’ve ever been in. I could spend 
a whole day here. Say, isn’t 
there any other job I could do 
when I finish this?” 

“You must be crazy! What 
kind of other job do you want?” 

“Well—I might try falling in 
love.” 

“You’re getting sillier and sil- 
lier.” 

“I bet you’ve never been in 
love.” 

“You win.” 

“Bet the boys are all scared 
of you. You’ve kept me shiver- 
ing like a leaf ever since I’ve 
been in here.” 

“T’ve had enough of this fool- 
ishness. May’ll be back soon 
and she’ll blame me if the job 
isn’t done.” 

“Couldn’t have that happen to 
you. Well,” he put his tools 
away in his kit with a sigh, “I 
guess it’s over.” 

“I hope the job is well done,” 
she said. 

“I never do any other kind.” 

“You are conceited?” 

“Lady, I’m only trying to de- 
fend myself! What a gal you 
are! Say, I bet Mom would like 
you. You two are kinda alike, 
come to think of it.”: 

“I hope she does like me. I'll 
be very nice to her when she 
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comes. I hope you haven’t for- 
gotten that she’s coming for a 
permanent?” 


“It’s tattooed on my mind. It’s 
the date of my life. Tell the 
truth, it may take force to get 
Mom here and to put her 
through the works. But I’ll do 
it—never fear.” 

“That’s the right spirit. I 
hope you’re very good to your 
mother.” 

“Well—I never thought of it. 
I'll try to be in the future. I'll 
keep thinking, ‘She told me to 
be—’ What’s your name?” 

“Edith Bard.” 

“My, what a _ nice name! 
Don’t you want to know my 
name?” 

She looked at him, not saying 
a word. 

“Such interest and eagner- 
ness slay me! Well, I won’t 
keep you in suspense any longer. 
It’s Dick.” 


“Tar” 

“Dick Hann. Now it’s your 
turn.” 

“For what?” 

“To say, ‘My, isn’t that a 


nice name!’ ” 
“It is a nice name.” 
“Thanks.” 
“I bet Mrs. Hann is a real 


nice woman,” she remarked 
thoughtfully. 
| “There isn’t yet—Oh, you 


mean Mom. Well, she is very 
nice. Her son likewise. Say, you 
think a lot of mothers, don’t 
you?” 


Her voice was soft as she re- 
plied, “Mine died when I was 
very young. My dad has been 
father and mother to me. I love 
him dearly, but .. .” Suddenly 
her eyes filled and she bit her 
lip. She turned away. 

“Oh, say—” He put his hands 
on her shoulders and spun her 
around. “You mustn’t feel so 
bad. Tell you what, I’ll share 
my Mom with you. She’d be 
tickled to have a daughter. Al- 
ways wanted one. How’s that?” 

She smiled through a mist. 
“You’re nice.” 


“That’s the first kind word 
you’ve given me. Why have you 
been so—so rugged on me, any- 
how?” 

“Maybe —- maybe because I 
liked you from the minute I 
saw you.” 

“Ha!” He gave a cry of joy. 
“Say, you’re not such an iceburg 
after all! Edith, honey, I’m 
going—hold your horses, be- 
cause I’m going to kiss you!” 

“Oh, no, you’re not!” said a 
sharp voice from behind them. 
“This shop isn’t a_ necking 
place.” 

They whirled. Both faces be 
came scarlet. 

“Edith!” reproached the sharp 
voice. The owner of it was a 
small, dried-up woman with a 
face as hard as her voice. 

“May!” said Edith. “Honey, 
I’m ashamed—But, anyhow, it 
isn’t what you thought—this is 
the man who came to fix the 
wiring.” 


“Oh!” said May. “He sure 
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seems to be on the job.” Her 
small black eyes pierced Dick, 
and he writhed. 

“Don’t mind May,” said Edith. 
“She’s a darling. She yells and 
scolds, and doesn’t mean a 
thing.” 

“If you think I’m standing for 
any necking in my shop—I’m 
surprised at you, Edith! You of 
all persons!” 

“She couldn’t help herself, 
lady,” Dick hastened to say. “I 
overcame her with my superior 
strength. I’ve known her for a 
long time—why, we’re practi- 
cally engaged!” 

“Liar!” whispered Edith. 
May relented. 

“Besides, she’s been selling 
your service to me, Miss May. 
Got me to treat my mother to a 
permanent for Mother’s Day. 
She’s some saleswoman, believe 
me.” 
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“Well... .” said May, weaken- 
ing still more. 


Dick packed up his tools hast- 
ily. Ill see you both later. 
Me’n Mom. Say, when’s Mother’s 
Day?” 

“Sunday, May eleventh.” 


“Then we'll be here Saturday, 
Mother’s Day, month of May, 
May’s Shop. I won’t forget that. 
M as in Mother, M as in May, 
Pretty smooth, eh?” 

“What a brain!” said Edith. 

But she went with him to the 
door and whispered, “Dad and 
I’d like to have you and your 
mother to dinner for Mother’s 
Day. Dad’s rather lonesome— 
but he won’t admit it.” 

A slow grin broke out over 
Dick’s face. Mom with her new 
permanent — Edith’s dad—he 
and Edith— 

“Some family party we’ll be!” 
he whispered back. 


napolis. 
Ave Maria. 


He Changed His Mind 


Robert Minor, vice-president of the communist party in 
this country for several years, tells that as a young man he 
enlisted in the National Guard in Texas. Then he persuaded a 
congressman to designate him for admittance to West Point. 
In the meantime, however, young Minor had seriously offend- 
ed regulations by striking a superior officer in the National 
Guard, to which he belonged. 
informed him that as a result of his action the West Point 
designation would have to be cancelled. “I am giving it to a 
boy from Fredericksburg,” said the congressman, naming a 
young man who later changed his designation for one to An- 
The new recipient’s name was Chester W. Nimitz.— 


The congressman immediately 


friend. 


An Indian scalps his enemy and a white man skins his 
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How Not To Grow Ugly 


Still accenting 
the negative 


WE are still accenting the 

negative. Have you had 
Aunt Aggie on your mind? I 
hope you thought of her every 
time you felt the urge to be 
nosey, or to listen to gossip. 
You wouldn’t want to get to look 
like Aunt Aggie, not a slick 
chick like you! 


Well, today I want to tell you 
about Grandma Crowley, only 
she wasn’t as much “Crowley” 
as she was “Cackley”—Grandpa 
Crowley always said! She wasn’t 
my grandma, of course, but that 
is what we all called her. Grand- 
ma Crowley had a terrible laugh. 
In fact, she didn’t laugh—she 
cackled—just as Grandpa Crowl- 
ey said. And to make matters 
worse, she cackled indiscrimin- 
ately. She would say something 
that wasn’t the least bit funny 
and then cackle about it out of 
habit. Grandpa Crowley always 
said she was just like any other 
old hen cackling after she had 
“laid an egg!” 


Now, they say that when 
Grandma Crowley was a girl she 
had a cute giggle. Grandpa 
Says Grandma was a “looker,” 
and on her it was cute. But 
Grandma let the giggle get the 
best of her! Because she had 
discovered someone thought it 
was cute, she overdid it—laugh- 
ed at other people’s misfortunes 
and mistakes, and at other inop- 
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portune times! Unrestrained, 
it became a cackle, and it wasn’t 
pleasant to hear. Worse than 
that, the continuous cackle affect- 
ed her appearance! She develop- 
ed a ‘“wattle-eye,” now mind 
you, a wattle that shook when 
she laughed—cackled, that is— 
just like the fleshy lobe on the 
throat of a fowl! Some people > 
have laugh lines around their 
eyes and mouth that give them 
a pleasant expression, but Grand- 
ma’s too vigorous and too con- 
tinuous cackling put deep fur- 
rows around hers that gave a 
dour expression that belied her 
mirth. 


“And she hasn’t really got a 
sense of humor!” Grandpa Crow- 
ley would shake his head in won- 
der. “She can’t see anything 
funny when I call her Grandma 
Cackley and tell her if she 
doesn’t quit cackling all the 
time, she is going to lose her 
rooster!” And Grandpa would 
laugh uproariously while Grand- 
ma pretended a feeble “cackle!” 


So the boys think your giggle 
is cute, even when you giggle 
over somebody else’s misfortune! 
O. K. So you can get by with 
it now. Well, so could Grandma 
Crowley when she was a slick 
chick—er, I mean a pipperoo— 
at your age! But don’t forget 
what Grandpa Crowley said 
about losing her rooster! And, 


girls, don’t forget the wattle 
and the creases! Laugh when 
it’s really funny—giggle if you 
must—but at other times, just 
look pleasant. A little self-con- 
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trol now is better than a lot of 
massage later! 

As Grandpa Crowley says— 
“Grandma Cackley is nothing to 
crow about!” 


Mary's National Shrine 


On Mother’s Day, May 11, there will be taken in every 
parish church in the United States a special collection for the 
completion of the National Shrine to Mary Immaculate. This 
Shrine is located at the Catholic University of America, in 
Washington, D. C., and was started 26 years ago. So far, 
only the Crypt, or basement church, has been completed, and 
as it now stands is a symbol of failure which should put 
Catholics to shame. 

The completion of the Shrine is urged this year because 
we are observing the 100th anniversary of the designation of 
Mary Immaculate as the Patroness of the United States, and 
because the Shrine is proposed as a thanksgiving and victory 
memorial of the world war, which started for the United 
States on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception and was 
victoriously concluded on the Feast of the Assumption. 

All Catholics will cheerfully heed a request from the pulpit 
to observe Mother’s Day this year by showing their appre- 
ciation for their Heavenly as well as for their earthly Mother. 
When father and children attend Mass together on Mother’s 
Day and receive Holy Communion for mother, they will cheer- 
fully make a present, according to their love, to the Mother 
of Jesus and of us all on her 100th birthday in the United States. 

The Episcopal Committee for the completion of the Nat- 
ional Shrine, representing the entire Hierarchy of the United 
States, is composed of: 

Most Rev. John F. Noll, D.D., Bishop of Fort Wayne, 
Chairman; Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San 
Francisco, Vice-Chairman; Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D., 
Archbishop of Boston, Treasurer; Most Rev. John G. Murray, 
D.D., Archbishop of St. Paul; Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, 
D.D., Archbishop of New Orleans; Most Rev. Peter L. Ireton, 
D.D., Bishop of Richmond; Right Rev. Monsignor J. J. Reilly, 
Washington, D. C., Director of the National Shrine, Secretary. 
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Communism And The Family 


For once Russia is on 
the side of the angels 


AMERICA ought to learn a 
great lesson from Soviet 
Russia. 


There is no doubt that the 
philosophy of America today re- 
garding family life is just the 
same as Russia’s between 1917 
and 1935, namely belief in di- 
vorce, free love and a queer 
system which in a compound 
word rejects both birth and 
control. 


When the divorce rate in 30 
major cities in our country is 
one divorce for every two mar- 
riages, when a nation has over 
520,000 divorces in one year, 
there are unmistakable signs 
that America is rotting from 
within. Added to this, is the 
high incidence of rejection in 
our Army among the applicants 
for the Wacs, 1/3 of whom were 
rejected because of neuroses and 
psychoses. Over 14% million men 
were rejected by the Army for 
the same reason. The rise in 
homicide from 3.4 per 100,000 in 
1900 to 6 in 1941 proves a dis- 
tinctly anti-social state of mind. 
Mental disease due to alcohol has 
increased 500% since 1920. 


It is now a definitely estab- 
lished fact that much of the neu- 
roses and psychoses in modern 
woman is due to her fear of 
motherhood, her flight from the 
fulfilment of the high vocation 
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to which God called her. The 
reason too for the instability of 
man is due to a flight from 
fatherhood. Divorce is an ex- 
pression of unhappiness, and it is 
almost always preceded by a 
state of mental dis-equilibrium. 
83% of the divorces in the Uni- 
ted States come from marriages 
in which there are no children. 
Education is not the cure, be- 
cause women with a college edu- 
cation are failing to reproduce 
themselves by 45%, and high 
school graduates by 21%. 
Suppose we approach our 
problem this way. Just ask our- 
selves: What will happen to us 
if we continue to try to make a 
success in the domain wherein 
Russia proved to be a failure, 
namely the legalized decay of 
family life. Apart from all 
moral and religious consider- 
ations, three disastrous conse- 
quences will follow. First of all, 
we will become a nation of trait- 
ors. If we reach a state where 
50% of the married couples feel 
that they can throw overboard 
pledged loyalty in order to suit 
their own pleasure or conveni- 
ence, then the hour has struck 
when citizens will no longer feel 
a need to keep their pledges to 
America as citizens. Once we 
beget a citizenry that does not 
feel bound to the most natural 
and most democratic of all self- 
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governing commonwealths, the 
home, it will not be long until it 
no longer feels bound to a na- 
tion. We may be sure that when 
a Mrs. White is ready to call 
herself Mrs. Brown, then it will 
only be a minute before Amer- 
icans will soon be calling them- 
selves Soviets. 

The traitors to the home to- 
day are the traitors to the na- 
tion tomorrow. But now let 
America beware! A _ people 
who are not loyal to a home will 
not be loyal to a flag. The Ca- 
nadian Spy case is a story both 
interesting and alarming be- 
cause it reveals that citizens of 
that dominion were ready to 
“sell out” to a foreign power. 
The national history of the Un- 
ited States has only one well 
known traitor case in its exist- 
ence, but today there are tens 
of thousands of the citizens of 
this great country who enjoy an 
abundance of plenty and a free- 
dom they would have nowhere 
else on the face of God’s earth, 
and yet they pledge themselves 
to the service of a foreign 
power. There is not one of 
them, however, who would go to 
that foreign country to live if 
you paid his transportation. This 
is no idle fear about traitors. 
And perhaps even now if it could 
be made public we might dis- 
cover a betrayal of national se- 
crecy which would rival the Ca- 
nadian story. But it should be 
no .great surprise. Once you 
shuffle cards marked disloyalty 
to family you will find that the 
partners pick up the same cards 
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marked disloyalty to the Stars 
and Stripes. 

A second worry is, what will 
happen to us if a time comes— 
and it is coming—when we will 
be called to sacrifice, and suffer 
trials, and inconveniences for 
the sake of the protection of our 
own country? When we were a 
nation of families, husbands and 
wives learned to renounce the 
“mine” in the “ours” of their 
offspring. The family became a 
training school in self-discipline, 
the crushing of egotism for the 
sake of the group, and the learn- 
ing of the supreme lesson of 
living with others for the sake 
of others. 

But now if there is the slight- 
est disagreement resulting from 
eating crackers in bed, if the 
other party fails to give pleas- 
ure, if the desire of the greener 
pastures makes the present 
grazing less appealing, if every 
emotion, whim, appetite and 
fancy has a right to be satisfied 
even at the cost of another per- 
son, then what shall happen to 
the sacrifice which will be neces- 
sary in time of crisis and con- 
flict? The fewer sacrifices a man 
is required to make, the more 
loath he is to make those few. 
His luxuries become necessities, 
children a burden and the ego a 
god. 

Whence will come our heroes 
in a nation if we no longer have 
heroes in a home? If a man 
will not put up with the trials 
of a home, will he put up with 
the trials of a national crisis? 
Once you root out of marriage 
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the need of sacrifice for main- 
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different way as_ regards 
America. 


tenance of the home, you simul- 
taneously uproot the need of 
sacrifice for the maintenance of 
anation. We are being tested in 
fire and blood. Good govern- 
ment is no substitute for self- 
government. Only a nation that 
recognizes that sweat, toil, hard- 
ship and sacrifice are normal 
aspects of life, can save itself, 
and these virtues are first 
learned in the home. 


We have been the efficient na- 
tion in the world in the repre- 
hensible technique of frustra- 
ting the fruits of love. We are 
stronger economically and mili- 
tarily than any form of existent 
barbarians but we are weaker 
spiritually. There is no doubt 
that the State itself will gain in 
power as the family declines, but 
the state and society are not 
identical. As the vital energy 
of society goes into a decline, 
the mechanized bureaucratic 
machinery grows by leaps and 
bounds. As softness and effemi- 
nacy take possession of a nation, 
other peoples become more en- 
vious of it, and it becomes the 
prey for lustful eyes and ravish- 
ing hands. 


America is not in danger from 
the outside, but it is in grave 
danger from the inside. The 
latter can become the source of 
the former. Invasion was a pos- 


sibility as Roman morals began 
to decline; it became an actual- 
ity when they did. There is no 
reason to believe that the laws 
of history should operate in a 


Thirdly, the decline in family 
life is intrinsically bound up 
with the decline in democracy. 
Here democracy is understood in 
its philosophical sense as a sys- 
tem of government which recog- 
nizes the sovereign worth of a 
man. From this flows the notion 
of the equality of all men, and 
the repudiation of all inequali- 
ties based on race, color and 
class. But where in all the world 
is this dogma of the worth of 
man better preserved and prac- 
ticed than in the family? 
Everywhere else man may be 
reverenced and respected for 
what he can do, for his wealth, 
his power, his influence, his 
charm; but in the family a per- 
son is valued because he is. Ex- 
istence is worth in the home, 
not possessions of _ influence. 
That is why the crippled, the 
sick and those who are of no eco- 
nomic value to the family are 
given more affection than those 
who normally provide for its 
subsistence. 

The family is the training 
school and the novitiate for 
democracy. When a _ nation 
ceases to put the highest value 
upon the home, it will not be 
long until it ceases to put a value 
on a person. Soon a man will 
begin to be valued because of 
what he can do for a race, and 
then comes Nazism, or what he 
can do for a State, and then 
comes Fascism or what he can 
do for a revolutionary class, and 
then comes Communism, 
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When men and women reach a 
point where they are no longer 
interested in watching a seed 
grow that they have planted, or 
caring for its flower; when they 
no longer can see that greater 
than the heady joys in each 
other’s body, is the thrill of see- 
ing a life grow that they plant- 
ed; when they are more con- 
cerned about increasing the 
ciphers in their bank account 
rather than obeying the pri- 
mitive impulse to _ increase 
and multiply,—then know ye 
that a night has dawned when 
a thing is more important 
than a person, and Hic jacet 
must be inscribed on the tomb- 
stone of democracy. 

Beyond and behind all the 
schemes and blue-prints of poli- 
tics and economics, there is 
nothing more fundamental than 
the restoration of the family. In 
that circle shall our citizens 
learn that there is other wealth 
than paper wealth, paper money, 
paper stocks, paper joys, namely 
the tingling vibrating wealth of 
children, the unbreakable bond 
between husband and wife, the 
pledge of democracy and the fu- 
ture heirs of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

From a natural point of view, 
and by natural I mean rooted in 
the Eternal Law, there is no 
doubt that family life is much 
higher in Russia than in the 
United States. Russia stopped 
its disruption at the source, but 
we have not. There is every in- 
dication that our familial and 
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marital patterns will go on with 
increasing disorganization until 
marriages will be only shadows 
of the “real” unions for life. It 
may very well be that Almighty 
God looking down on the world 
is smiling benignently on the 
family in Russia, for like a re- 
pentant sinner it has already in 
this one respect turned back to 
Him, but is frowning on us for 
our pride in thinking that we 
can snap our fingers at His law 
and be strong and at peace. Our 
Lord once told the story of a 
father who sent his two sons 
into the field. One said: “I go” 
but he went not. The other said: 
“T go not,” but he went. We in 
America are like the first son. 
We say we are Christian; we 
read His Gospel in church on 
Sunday: “What God hath join- 
ed together, let no man _ put 
asunder” and then for six days a 
week tear asunder the bond that 
symbolizes union of Christ and 
the Church. Russia on the other 
hand, said “I go not,” but later 
on it went. And for this was 
that son praised by the Lord. 
Our choice is so clear; there 
are two kinds of barbarism we 
have to meet; active barbarism 
from without, which is totali- 
tarianism, and passive barbar- 
ism from within which is the 
decay of our national life 
through the family. The second 
is the more insidious, because 
history reveals that 16 out of 19 
nations that have fallen from 
the beginning have decayed from 
within. It is this passive bar- 


barism which makes nations the 
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prey to the active barbarism 
from without. Lincoln once said 
he was never afraid of America 
being conquered from without, 
but he was afraid of it being 
rotted from within. 

God is His mercy has granted 
to our generation a double in- 
centive toward peace, order and 
prosperity. The first is His 
Gospel, the second is Russia. His 
Gospel teaches us the happiness 
that will come if we live right- 
ly. Russia teaches us the misery 
that comes to us if we live 


wrongly. At no other time in 
history has God so clearly 
marked both the highways and 
the washed out bridges. If you 
will not let Christ in His Church 
teach you what is right, then 
let Russia teach you what is 
wrong! And, please God, one day 
as it teaches you the truth of 
the family, it may one day teach 
you the truth of that other 
family, where there is Father, 
Son, and the Spirit of Love, to 
Whom we give all praise and 
honor forever. 


Little Altars 


Whenever the big family of God, the parish, gathers for 
prayer, it does so around the altar. So, too, when the little 
family gathers for prayer in its “family” church, it should do 
so around some family shrine or altar. Of course these are 
not necessary, but they are often great means and helps for 
the beginning and the promotion of family prayer and devotion 
in common. The family shrine or altar serves to increase fam- 
ily unity and family interests. 

The National Council of Catholic Women has for years had 
a national committee, the purpose of which is to promote the 
introduction of shrines into Catholic homes. 

St. Augustine referred to the home as a church in minia- 
ture. In addressing the fathers of families in a sermon he called 
them “Brother Bishops.” 


Two young brothers had decided to go into business and 
they started out to look for customers. The elder brother ap- 
proached a kindly looking lady. 

“Say lady,” he said, “if you'll give us a nickel, my little 
brother will give you an imitation of a chicken.” 

The lady was amused. “What will he do?” she asked, 
“Cackle like a hen? Crow like a rooster?” 

“No,” replied the youthful salesman in disgust, “this ain’t 
no cheap imitation. He’ll eat a real live worm!”—Ralph Peters 
in Negro Digest. 


Reverend Hugh Calkins, O.S.M. 


O things like this happen 

only to me? A proud Dad 
shows me a snapshot of his son, 
and says, “There he is, Father, 
king of the house. Only four 
years old, but is he a terror. If 
I leave him alone in the car a 
minute, he grabs the wheel and 
drives off. He certainly is a 
spoiled kid.” At least once a 
week I’m regaled with such tales 
of how cute was the last es- 
capade of an undisciplined child. 
As if child-spoiling were a mat- 
ter of family pride, instead of 
being the cruelest neglect on 
earth, the sign of spiritual and 
mental infirmity on the parents’ 
part. 

We don’t have to spoil chil- 
dren: it is possible to train 
them early and well to obey 
orders, respect authority, prop- 
erly fear sensible punishment, 
make strong characters of them- 
selves. But we have to start 
early, work steadily, act kindly 
but firmly. Children require at 
least seven straight years of un- 
interrupted home-discipline, or 
their better natures never have 
a chance. They need kindness 
and affection within their natu- 
ral environment—a home, not a 
nursery or a school. They re- 
quire guidance every hour, in 
things innumerable. Good habits 
are formed in the elevating and 
improving calm of a well-order- 
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Sign of spiritual 
and mental infirmity 


ed home. That means parents, 
the indispensable educators, look 
after their children, cultivate, 
strengthen, polish all their 
faculties. With this care given 
intelligently, the later responsi- 
bility of youth-guidance is 
simple, sweet, rewarding. 

But if a young child is lauded 
as cute when he’s only brattish; 
if he’s idolized, overpraised, dis- 
cussed before others while he 
listens, given every thing he 
sets his heart upon, and that 
heart is wizened with informa- 
tion beyond his years; if his 
playful defiance has been treated 
with sinful softness, you will 
have a haughty, ungrateful, con- 
ceited teen-ager. 

How do teen-agers get that 
way? Over-indulgent parents, 
tired parents, mothers forced to 
work to overcome unjust living 
conditions, parents well versed 
in the catch phrases of phony 
psychology that forbids discip- 
line over children, parents spoil- 
ed by their own parents—these 
are the factors contributing to 
make the spoiled child. Fathers 
of today fail most by leaving too 
much to Mother, feeling moral 
training is her job, forgetting 
God gave children two parents 
precisely because they need two. 
Mothers today tend to become 
“Moms”; they fail to prepare 
children emotionally for living 4 


Faith in Our Times radio address, M.B.S., Dec. 12, 1946. 
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productive adult life on an adult 
social plane. A “Mom” does not 
untie the emotional apron string 
—the Silver Cord—which binds 
her children to her. She forgets 
there is nothing more selfish 
than to adore your child so that 
you unfit him for life. 


Many mistakes in home train- 
ing are more or less bound to 
happen, but spoiling is not one 
of them. It can be avoided by 
parents being firm and consis- 
tent about children not getting 
their own way when that con- 
flicts with God’s laws, the rights 
of family members and neigh- 
bors, the rules of sane social 
living. Each time a parent lets 
a child get away with breaking 
rules they agreed were to be 
kept, the parent spoils the child. 
However, each time a parent in- 
sists the price for disobedience 
must be paid, he is developing a 
disciplined character. Though 
parents should be lovingly close 
to children, a father can never 
be simply a pal nor a mother 
just a big sister. They can’t 
hold respect that way. When 
you don’t hold a child’s respect, 
you lose his love and you lose 
obedience. 

Parents sometimes forget 
those first seven years won’t last 
long. They imagine they know 
how to command simply because 
they are older and physically 
stronger than the child, who 
must submit. Remember a child 
obeys gladly one whom he loves. 
But he obeys only from fear 
those who brutalize him in the 
name of authority. Suddenly 
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the child is grown up; he won’t 
be tyrannized; he disobeys and 
defies. Then, too late, the parent 
wails: “What shall I do? 
Wherein did I fail?” The failure 
goes back to loss of respect, for 
a child can’t forgive weakness of 
character. 

Still worse is the home where 
parents differ concerning the 
training of a child. A child is 
then in the position of a choir 
member. placed between a singer 
who always starts just ahead of 
the beat and one who always 
starts just behind the beat. As 
one father told me: “Our five- 
year-old boy is terrorizing the 
home and neighbors. His mother 
excuses his tantrums by saying 
he has inherited my disposition 
and will not allow the justice of 
a good spanking. She seems to 
think heredity is the thing a 
child gets only from the other 
side of the family. I’m in favor 
of a child being systematically 
disciplined, but one parent can’t 
do this while the other favors 
allowing the child to develop his 
initiative without let or hind- 
rance. It all ends up with him 
playing us one against the other 
for his own advantage. He gets 
his way: we get no peace.” 

Such a mother is murdering 
that child’s soul. That child will 
grow up ungrateful, vain, ob- 
noxious, an unbalanced unit, a 
curse to himself and society. 
May God help the wife he mar- 
ries some day and the children 
he tries to raise. For such a 
child, triumphing against home 
authority, soon tests his powers 
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against the moral and social 
laws, with awful consequences to 
himself and family. The only 
thing for that Dad to do is as- 
sume his God-given position as 
head of the family and make 
both his wife and child observe 
the standards of a well-regulated 
home. 


Character is not hereditary, 
even though it seems so when 
the same tendencies appear in 
successive generations. But “like 
father, like son” is due mainly 
to a hereditary pattern of home 
discipline. The home _ atmos- 
phere and surroundings, the ex- 
ample of parents, the pressure of 
ideas accepted by the clan, com- 
bined with the customs estab- 
lished as “the thing to do”—all 
combine to fit a child into 
healthy heredity. So we strong- 
ly suggest fathers resume their 


divinely-established post ag 
heads of families. Let them in- 
spire, discipline, educate through 
good example, correction, in- 
struction. Let them check the 
tendency of mother love to de- 
generate into sinful softness: 
check the mother’s tendency to 
be amused with a _ child's 
naughtiness which grows 
easily into disobedience and de- 
fiance. 

How many fathers awaken to 
the high cost of home neglect 
only when summoned to court 
where their child is on trial, or 
to the hospital to find a mater- 
nity case or a sad case o! social 
disease. It is downright im- 
moral for parents to raise 
spoiled children. But a_ well 
trained child is a monument that 
glorifies parents for time and 
eternity. 


An Honest Thief 


He came into the small loan company’s office, seeking a 


loan. 


“What’s your business?” asked the clerk, in routine fashion. 


“T’m a thief,” he answered. 


“A thief. I steal tires, accessories, and occasionally a car,” 


he explained calmly. 


“Well,” gulped the clerk, “we couldn’t give you a loan.” 

“Why not? I’ve never welched on a debt yet. If I have to, 
I'll steal just a few more tires and pay you back.” 

The dumbfounded clerk checked on the references the man 
offered, learning that he paid his debts promptly, made him the 
loan ... and in time was repaid. 

But the clerk is still a little dazed. So am I.—Daniel A. 


Lord, S.J., in Along The Way. 


The mills of UN grind rapidly, and they grind exceedingly 
dark flour.—Paola, Kans., Republican, 


~My Week At Benet Lake 


The porter shall 
answer: Deo Gratias 
soon as anyone shall 


AS 

knock, or a poor person 
shall ery for charity, the porter 
shall answer Deo Gratias or give 
a blessing; and then with all 
the gentleness of the fear of 
God quickly respond in the fer- 
vor of charity.” 

This prescription from the 
holy rule of St. Benedict was 
unknown to me when I knocked 
at the door of the Benedictine 
Fathers at Benet Lake in Keno- 
sha county, Wisconsin. But hav- 
ing previously met one of them, 
I felt confident that they would 
welcome me. 


“Stay as long as you like,” 
the prior, Father Richard Felix, 
said. A few days later, however, 
I began to suspect that the facil- 
ity which the monks have for 
keeping their guests usefully 
employed may have added a note 
to this welcoming tune. 

It was only last year-that the 
Benedictines brought their 14 
century old life to Wisconsin, 
locating themselves on a 300 acre 
estate on the Illinois state line. 
The fathers promptly named the 
adjoining lake Benet Lake in 
honor of the father of all 
monks, 

The establishment at Benet 
Lake could properly be called a 
Monastery. But the place re- 
sembles the country estate of 
some wealthy Chicagoan—since 
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that is exactly what it was some 
years ago. Officially a dependent 
priory—dependent on the Abbey 
at Conception, Mo., which sired 
it—it will later become an inde- 
pendent priory and completely 
self-sufficient and finally an ab- 
bey, equal in status to the abbey 
which conceived it. Then it will 
be setting up new priories of its 
own. This has been the cycle 
of the Benedictine organization 
since the founding of the ori- 
ginal monastery by Benedict at 
Monte Cassino in 529. 


After looking about’ the 
grounds I was shown to my room 
in the annex of the main build- 
ing. It was a small room but 
modernly furnished—and had a 
good soft bed. At 6:00 p.m., im- 
mediately before supper, there 
were Vespers in the chapel; the 
Bendictines always chant the 
Divine Office in common. The 
chapel is what appears to have 
been the dining room originally. 
The altar is in the center and 
kneelers arranged to face each 
other rather than the altar. The 
monks take their places on each 
side and chant the Office back 
and forth. 


Gradually the chanting takes 
on a beauty all its own. You be- 
come aware of this suddenly 
when you find yourself chanting 
an excerpt silently some sunny 
afternoon while working in the 


fields. The monks open the day 
with Lauds immediately before 
the High Mass at 6 o’clock, sing 
Prime right before breakfast, 
Terce and Sext before the noon 
dinner. None following it. Ves- 
pers are before supper, Complin 
and an “anticipation” of the 
next day’s Matins at 8:00 p.m. 
The total time for all these 
prayers usually runs to two 
hours. 


The day after I arrived I rode 
with Father Leonard in the 
truck to pick up some furniture 
and a wood lathe he had bought 
at an auction. Young and ath- 
letic, he’s good natured and good 
looking. He is mainly occupied 
with getting the farm buildings 
in shape and particularly in try- 
ing to outfit a machine shop for 
the priory. Almost any day now 
you may find him in baseball cap 
and blue shirt, revamping the 
horse barn and fitting it up for 
his machinery. 


Karl, from Chicago, also went 
with us after the furniture. 
Karl had come up to the priory 
a few days ahead of me and also 
planned to “stay awhile.” This 
custom of stopping for a time 
at a Benedictine monastery is an 
old practice that dates back to 
the days when 37,000 self-suffi- 
cient monasteries scattered 
throughout Europe served as 
refuges for all that asked. For 
six centuries prior to Henry 
VIII the aged, the orphans, the 
sick and insane in England were 
all taken care of by these mon- 
asteries. 
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In addition to myself and 
Karl, they had. during the week 
I was there, four others who had 
been staying with them all sum- 
mer, one of whom is going to 
stay on permanently as a bro- 
ther. Three Carmelites from 
Chicago came up during the 
week to make a retreat. An 
Irishman, Sean, and his German 
companion, Wilhelm, stopped in 
from New York for a few days 
to look around. A former GI 
seminary student from Concep- 
tion parked his gear while call- 
ing on his old friend, Father 
Leonard. (Next day they had 
him waxing floors.) Five broth- 
ers from the Abbey at Lisle, IIli- 
nois, spent an afternoon, another 
friend dropped in from Omaha, 
and two students hitch-hiked up 
from Chicago. You can stay as 
long as you like—five minutes, 
a day, a month, or a lifetime. 


Another day Karl! and I found 
ourselves helping Father Am- 
brose. It was all an unfortunate 
mistake. He was repairing the 
tennis court and before we knew 
it we were furiously trundling 
water and sand and cement in 
an attempt to get the long ne- 
glected court back into service- 
able condition. 


Brother Simon takes care of 
the farm. Over his dresser Bro- 
ther Simon has a sign reading, 
“Dear Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
please give me the grace to mind 
my own business.” 


Brother Simon keeps his barn 
spotless and babies all the anl- 
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mals. ‘As a man, he strikes you 
as having achieved that rare 
Christian virtue—humility. 


The daily life at Benet Lake 
is full, yet not severe—St. Bene- 
dict always prescribed modera- 
tion. The watchword, “Ora et 
Labora,” Father Felix calls “One 
foot in the sanctuary and one 
foot on the soil.” 


The monks rise at 5:30 a.m. 
The morning Office, Mass and 
breakfast are finished a little be- 
fore 8 o’clock. The day is spent 
at labora—Brother Herman in 
the kitchen and garden, Brother 
Simon on the farm, Father Ste- 
phen teaching the boys, and Fa- 
ther Clement as the Benet Lake 
postmaster. The evenings the 
monks spend as they choose. 


In charge as prior is Father 
Richard Felix. When Father 
Felix came to Benet Lake from 
Conception, he brought along his 
“Defenders of the Faith” press, 
which he founded there 12 years 
ago. It has since been active. 
Thousands of radio programs by 
transcription have been spon- 
sored by the Defenders of the 
Faith. For years, four-page in- 
formational “Why” leaflets have 
been mailed out each week to 
75,000 persons. Other weekly 
catechism courses for rural 
children and correspondence 
courses for adults covering the 
fundamental facts of the Chris- 
tian faith are also sent out by 
the thousands. 


Right now the builders are 
putting the finishing touches on 


a large brick print shop, which 
is already going full steam with 
linotype and plasterers inter- 
mixed. You can’t get away from 
Benet Lake without a personally 
escorted tour through the print 
shop by the beaming Father 
Felix. 


His latest effort is to establish 
a radio station. Money, equip- 
ment and a radio channel are 
nowhere in sight now, but it 
would be a fairly safe bet that 
before five years have passed, 
you will be hearing Benet Lake 
on the air. 


The Benedictines established 
themselves in America a century 
ago at Latrobe, Pa. St. Benedict 
was born in 480 in an Italy and 
Europe then overrun by the bar- 
barians; he left the disorder of 
Rome to lead a solitary life until 
asked by some _ neighboring 
monks to take charge of a small 
monastery. Later, in 529, he es- 
tablished the monastery at 
Monte Cassino. Because of his 
success, Pope Hormisdas asked 
Benedict to write a rule, that 
could be made the Canon Law 
for monastic life. At Benet Lake 
an excerpt is read aloud to the 
assembled monks each day at 
one of the meals. 


One of the principles of the 
rule was that each monastery 
was to be autonomous and self- 
sufficient, each was to produce 
everything it needed for its own 
existence and the surplus was to 
be given to the poor. They were 
to live on the land, off the land. 
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The monks become, under the 
rule, a family, with the abbot as 
father. And the abbot is not ap- 
pointed but elected for life by 


the monks themselves. The abbot’ 


is to rule not autocratically, but 
as a father. On all important 
matters of concern to the entire 
community, he is to summon all 
the monks to council and ask the 
opinion of each. 


In addition to the usual vows 
of poverty and obedience, the 
Benedictine monk takes a vow of 
stability, by which he becomes 
permanently a part of a particu- 
lar monastic community. This 
does not mean that he may not 
often go out on detached service 
to some priory or mission but he 
always remains assigned to his 
original unit. The only time his 
allegiance changes is when he 
becomes a part of a group which 
sets up a new community. 

During the six centuries fol- 
lowing Benedict the monasteries 
flourished as cells of Christian 
family life throughout a Europe 
of barbarians. At the end of 
these 600 years all Europe was 
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Christianized, largely due to the 
efforts of these monks. 


But eventually the feudal 
lords and kings began to cast 
an envious eye on the monaster- 
ies. The democratic self-rule of 
each monastery was_ broken 
down and replaced with dictator- 
ship from above. Soon the extra 
wealth that was going to the 
poor and the aged and the sick 
was siphoned off to support the 
armies of the feudal lords. Asa 
result the monasteries deterior- 
ated, people ceased to enter mon- 
astic life and the movement 
which had revitalized Europe 
was chopped off at the roots. 


Gradually the monastic life as 
originally conceived by Benedict 
is reviving throughout the 
world, and the Benet Lake foun- 
dation may become as perman- 
ent a part of our land as its an- 
cestor, Monte Cassino, is in 
Italy, ready to extend its hos- 
pitality to all who knock. For 
even now the Monte Cassino 
which was battered to a heap of 
rubble during the war is being 
rebuilt. 


Cats 


The chorus girl was telling the other girls in the dressing 
room about her birthday party. 
“You should have seen the cake,” she told her companions. 


“It was marvelous. 
one for each year.” 


There were seventeen candles on it— 


There was a disbelieving silence for a moment or two, then 


from a voice in the corner: 


“Seventeen candles ?”—it purred. 


“What did you do—burn 


them at both ends?”—The Springfield (Mass.) Catholic Mirror. 
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Mothers Day 


And no resemblance 
to another ‘My Day’ 


THe notables of the land have 

taken to writing of “My 
Day” and “My Week.” It occur- 
red to me there must be some 
satisfaction in it, so I set down 
my own day just to see. And 
this is what I got. Not a train- 
ride or a plane-trip, but without 
fanfare or conference it’s quite a 
twenty-four hours. The kind of 
day it must be meant for moth- 
ers to have—to complain of in 
the present and to smile over in 
the future. The type of life we 
fought for on all fronts and 
didn’t appreciate until it was so 
grossly threatened. 


I awake about 6:00 a.m. to the 
scratch of a crib-side going 
down and the sound of small 
feet on the floor. Number One 
Son is awake. I snuggle down 
and hope he won’t arouse the 
house just yet. Squeak, squeak, 
another crib guard being let 
cautiously down —a whisper — 
“move over, Peter, I got cookies” 
—rustle of paper—‘“that’s mine 
—no it’s mine’”—Peterkin’s head 
hits the tin crib headboard, 
we're off! 


“Pete,” I gave my better-half 
an elbow in the ribs. “Pete 
can’t you help quiet those kids?” 
I'd been up in the night with 
the infant so that sorta made it 
BH’s turn. I hoped. 


“Pete please,” in a specially 
Weary voice, for effect. ‘Don’t 


Rita O’Hara 


they pick the worst days to get 
up early?” “Yeh, yeh they’re 
fiends,” he mutters without 
opening his eyes or shutting his 
mouth. 


By this time Neil, the three 
year old fiend has dragged in his 
toy box and is unloading it in 
Peter’s bed. Thoughtful friends 
and relatives have given the 
children lots of noise-making 
toys, so these coming in contact 
with Peterkin’s hand-me-down 
crib sound like New Year’s Eve 
in a local rendezvous. I look at 
Betterhalf sleeping peacefully 
through it all and tears of frus- 
tration come to my eyes. No 
help there. I might as well get 
up. 


So into the kitchen. I heat a 
bottle and pop it into Infant’s 
mouth. Then I put Neil at the 
table and Peter in his highchair 
to distribute the oatmeal where 
he will. After he bathes in it, 
it seems eventually to get to his 
stomach, “ ‘cause he’s fat as a> 
little pig.” As untidy as Peter- 
kins is, Neil the three year old 
fiend is the last word in fussi- 
ness. I have to keep wiping up 
imaginary spots from his table 
to keep him eating. And if by 
accident he spills something on 
his small person—heaven help 
us! A wail sets up ’till he’s all 
cleaned and fresh again. Peter 
meanwhile finishes and calmly 
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wipes his dish on his head. I 
don’t know which attitude I 
prefer. 


The wee ones fed, I get on to 
breakfast for the Betterhalf and 
yours truly. In the ice-box I 
discover one lonely egg. Better- 
half had scrambled himself a 
sandwich the night before! If 
there’s anything he likes better 
than an egg, it’s two eggs. As a 
matter of fact he’s insulted at 
less than two. However, I de- 
cide, mixed up with some left- 
over ham he’ll never know the 
difference. I reach for the fry- 
ing pan, just as young Neil lets 
out a war-whoop of glee. The 
egg slips from my fingers, hits 
the table and lands slightly 
dented on the chair. I bite my 
lip, pick up the shell from which 
the yoke and white slip still in- 
tact. “I'll get it yet,” I mutter, 
and ward off Neil who, curiously 
watching my actions comes to 
poke a small finger in the egg. 


“Well,” Betterhalf appears in 
the doorway, “mornin’ dear, 
breakfast ready?” 


“Yes dear,” I slide in front of 
the egg-decorated chair. “Will 
you get the milk in please? No, 
not this way—go ’round”’—my 
heart in my throat as he tries 
to pass me. 


“What’s eatin’ you?” 


“Mommy, what’s in the 
chair?” 


“Quiet Peter!” 


I lift the frying pan down to 
the chair, gently manouver the 


egg, plop! into the pan. As 
pretty an egg as you’ve ever 
seen. Whew! And my friends 
all ask why I’m so skinny. Not 
slim or slender but skinny. Not 
yet eight o’clock in the morning 
and I feel as though I’ve done a 
day’s work. 


Betterhalf returns, milk in 
one hand, paper in the other. 


“Can I help you, Mommy?” 
eye on the paper. “Infant give 
you a rough night? Why didn't 
you call me? Well—I gotta 
hustle.” 


Breakfast finished I pop the 
infant in her bath and out—onto 
the porch. Except for a rare 
tummy-ache cry, she’s no prob- 
lem—yet! Peterkins stays under 
my feet, mostly. I get used to 
stepping around and over him. 
Neil goes out to investigate the 
neighborhood. On him I pin a 
medal and pray that God may 
watch him when I can’t. 


So I turn to my antique wash- 
ing machine. I’m proud of my 
white wash when it finally 
reaches the line. But sometimes 
I expect to be hanging out there 
myself by the time it’s finished 
My washer is an old standby 
but it’s impossible to shout 
above its roar—so the boys have 
the advantage of me on Wednes- 
day. Peter eats soapsuds by the 
quart and Neil simply takes 
French leave. I usually get to 
the “hanging out” by the time 
he returns a howling casualty. 
He starts at the scene of the 
accident and just yells ’till he 
reaches home. I used to throw 
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Peter in his crib, shut off the 
washer and run to meet him, 
terror in my heart. Now I just 
go on with my work. I can tell 
by the sound of the yells the 
extent of his trouble. He has 
usually dropped a_ neighbor’s 
quart of milk on his toes, which 
I must replace (the milk I 
mean), or ‘“Peter-d o wn-the- 
street” has trimmed him. 


This particular day it’s 
neither. It seems a cement drive 
was being put in. The inevitable 
pile of sand drew the children. 
But first it drew the dogs. My 
son, my fussy clean little son 
dug gleefully down in the sand 
and picked up—you know what! 
And there goes an hour of my 
day to clean and console him. 


So now it’s lunch-time. For 
which Peter orders applesauce 
and Neil spaghetti, “ ‘cause 
Peter-down-the-street always 
eats it.” 


After lunch we nap—all of us. 


Blessed time of day and woe be- 
tide the erring salesman who 
rings our bell between one 
o’clock and two. After that we 
go “bye, bye” or if we don’t I 
go mad. Peter stalks thru the 
house shouting “bye, bye”’—so 
in self-defence I take ’em out. 
We walk down to the neighbor- 
ing stores, wee one in the car- 
riage—small boy on each side. 
Sometimes we have a soda while 
Infant has her bottle. Then back 
in time to get dinner for Daddy. 
The boys consume bowls of 
cereal and the inevitable apple- 
sauce, and are put to bed before 
Hubby and yours truly have din- 
ner. After which, dishes wash- 
ed, I sterilize bottles, make a 
formula, polish the little fiends’ 
shoes—and sink into a chair 
with a book. Then I sigh and 
say to Betterhalf, “and the rest 
of the day’s my own.” At which 
he glares or smiles, depending 
on his own day.—Uh—want to 
hear about it? Oh no? 


Grace Before Meals 


A Catholic army chaplain, recently returned from many 
months of service in Europe, gave a graphic picture of starva- 


tion in war-torn areas a few days ago. 


Near an American 


army camp in France, he related, little French waifs came 


upon the empty food cans thrown out by the camp cooks. 


Care- 


fully the children used their fingers to scrape out every tiny 
particle of remaining food and every drop of juice left in the 


cans. 


Once they had collected all they could find, each child 


placed his can of precious findings on the ground before him, 
knelt before it, made the sign of the cross and said the grace 


before meals. 


The eyes of American G.I.’s watching the 


scene suddenly filled with tears as they turned away.—St. Louis 


Register. 


Sugar And Spice And 
Everything Nice 


Marie de Vela 


4I-T-HAT’S what little girls are 
made out of,” at least so 
the nursery rhyme tells us. Per- 
haps that is why “they say” that 
there are more baby boys born 
during a war period than there 
are little girls, because wars so 
frequently interfere with the 
spice trade in Western Europe. 
The most recent war had its ef- 
fect on the spice trade. Strange 
to say, Americans were able to 
have spices, in some cases, more 
abundantly than before the war, 
thanks to the stock on hand and 
the ingenuity of our scientists, 
who were able to devise clever 
substitutes. While these substi- 
tuted spices were better than 
none at all, they are happily dis- 
appearing as the natural spices 
return to the market. Once 
again the cook who prides her- 
self on her delectable flavors, 
will be happy to hear, “Whatever 
did you put into this sauce to 
make it taste so grand?” That 
is what is supposed to be said 
about food flavored with spice. 
The flavor must be subtle and 
partake of the mystery and 
magic of the Far East from 
whence most spices come. 


A map of the spice countries 
shows the continent of America 
to be rather sparsely populated. 
Mustard from Western United 


There’s more than 
taste to spices 


States, chili peppers from Mex. 
ico and the Gulf States, a small 
amount of ginger, allspice, nut- 
meg and mace are all we can find, 
The only major spice that is 
grown in large quantities in the 
Western Hemisphere is alispice, 
the green fruit of a tropical tree 
and not a mixture of spices as 
some people think. The contin- 
ent of Europe and Asia, the 
East Indies, Ceylon and Mada- 
gascar are the gardens for most 
of the spices to be found ona 
well stocked kitchen shelf. 
There are at least thirty dif- 
ferent spices and herbs available 
to flavor foods. The American 
housewife is not nearly as fa- 
miliar with the variety of spices 
that even the peasants of Europe 
know. We have a bountiful food 
supply but often our cooking 
lacks distinctive flavoring. The 
question of the difference be 
tween spices and herbs frequent- 
ly arises. It is difficult to draw 
a line between the two. Herbs 
are sometimes included in a list 
of spices. Spices and herbs have 
two things in common. Both are 
vegetable substances and _ both 
have a distinctive savory flavor 
and aroma. Some authorities 
limit herbs to the leaves of 
plants that grow in the temper- 
ate zone, such as sage, rosemary, 
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sweet basil, thyme, bay leaves 
and parsley. Spices on the other 
hand, grow in the tropics and in- 
clude many parts of plants, for 
example, ginger root, cinnamon 
bark, clove buds, caraway seed, 
and fruits such as allspice, nut- 
meg and pepper. Besides, there 
are many blends of spices such 
as curry powder, pickling spice, 
and poultry seasoning. Hence 
every day, one may go adven- 
turing into the land of spice. 
-The unassuming little spice 
box on the kitchen shelf gives 
no hint of the important journey 
that its contents have made 
from their native land. In far 
off India, the waterways are 
thick with pepper-laden native 
boats; further inland, near the 
great plantations, lumbering 
ox-carts or lazy mules amble 
along the irregular roads bring- 
ing spices to the warehouses of 
the exporters. Again, one may 
see fragile sailing vessels bring- 
ing bails of fragrant cinnamon 
to the nearest harbor. Steam- 
driven tenders convey the car- 
goes to the great liners and the 
long journey over seas begins. 
At last land comes into view, 
then up the river to the spice 
importer’s wharf and another 
lap of the journey is over. Now 
by freight, truck, or perhaps by 
airplane, the spices are carried 
to the American grinders. 

The first care in preparing 
Spaces for the market is to clean 
them thoroughly whether they 
are going to be ground or sold 
whole. The government sets 


rigid standards for spices sold 
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in the U. S. A., and our spices 
have the reputation of being the 
purest in the world. Grinding is 
extremely important because the 
spice depends for its flavor and 
aroma on certain volatile oils 
that must not be allowed to es- 
cape. Sifting comes next. For 
this, fine-meshed silk is used so 
that the product will be a 
smooth powder. 


Besides being used for flavor- 
ing food, spices have been used 
for many purposes. When the 
Queen of Sheba visited King 
Solomon, she brought him “a 
great store of spices” as well as 
a hundred talents of gold and 
precious stones. In England, 
“Good Queen Bess” preferred 
the fragrance of marjoram to 
any other perfume. Before the 
days of public sanitation, medie- 
val towns were de-odorized 
by burning great heaps of 
nutmegs on the street cor- 


ners. In 1240, a bride of 
Marseilles, France, received 
her weight in spices as her 


dowery. Many Europeans stuff 
pillows with rosemary and 
pine needles. Our great-grand- 
mothers scented their linen clos- 
ets with pomaders made from 
apples or oranges stuck with 
cloves until the entire surface 
was covered. Although herbs are 
usually connected with medicine, 
many spices are also used for 
medicinal purposes. Indeed, that 
was their original use. Ginger 
and anise are still quite com- 


‘monly used. Over two hundred 


years before Christ, a Chinese 
Emperor ordered his servant to 
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ehew cloves because His Royal 
Highness was offended by the 
wine-laden breath. 


Spices have been so highly re- 
garded that the temples of re- 
ligion are perfumed with their 
fragrance in ceremonial use. 
They have also been used to em- 
balm the dead. Nicodemus 
brought a hundred pound weight 
to embalm the body of Christ 
and on Easter Sunday morning, 
the holy women hastened to the 
sepulchere with sweet spices. 
Much of the prosperity on which 
Greek and Roman culture of the 
Golden Age depended lay in the 
spice trade. When Alaric, the 
Goth, besieged Rome, he was 
bought off with tribute that in- 
cluded three thousand pounds of 
pepper. One of the most power- 
ful Trade Guilds was the Eng- 
lish Pepper Guild in the twelfth 
century. Perhaps the most re- 
cent use of spices is as a source 
of vitamines. Paprika and chili 
pepper have been found to be ex- 
cellent sources of vitamine C 
and carotene, the precursor: of 
vitamin A. 


The plantation owners, native 
workers, ship companies, rail- 
roads, truckers, fliers, grinders 
—all have contributed to provide 
a wealth of spices. Now, Mrs. 
Housewife, how about a little 
romance and adventure into the 
land of spice on your part? Did 


you ever try beef stew with pick. 
ling spice? The next time that 
Junior comes home showing off 
the expression of his “creative 
art” in a bit of drawing paper 
and a few daubs of wild paint, 
pass him some of your creative 
art expression, a piping hot 
apple dumpling, for instance, 
with plenty of cinnamon tucked 
away with butter and sugar 
under its blanket, or a good big 
potato cooked with a bay leaf in 
the water and rolled in melted 
butter and paprika. 

Make your mouth water? Go 
ahead, don’t be afraid. Use your 
imagination to figure out some 
combinations of your own. Who 
said cooking was just drudgery? 
“Tain’t no such thing.” Cooks 
are the greatest creative artists 
in the world. The trouble is 
their creations are not hung in 
galleries. They get “eat up” so 
fast that art critics never hear 
about them. Instead of hanging 
in galleries, they nourish bodies, 
comfort hearts, lift up the spirit 
of man and send him on his way 
with courage and joy. Moreover, 
feeding the hungry is one of the 
corporal works of mercy that 
help to blot out the punishment 
due to our shortcomings. And 
besides, to have fed the hungry 
is one of the criteria by which 
we shall be judged worthy of 
living with the Divine Artist for 
all eternity. 


There are some scales so delicate that they can weigh a 


person’s signature, 


On such a seale the name, “George Wash- 


ington,” written in pencil, weighed .00089.—Thomas A. Lahey, 


C.S.C, 
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The Tribulations of 
Mr. Wendelken 


A short story 


ME: Wendelken groaned in- 

wardly. He let his hands go 
limp over the organ keys. I am 
a patient man, he thought, and 
I have always tried to be a good 
man but why should I have 
trouble like this. .. . He turned 
to the boy soprano section who 
were innocently watching him 
wide eyed from just over the 
tops of their scores. 


“Who,” asked the choirmaster, 


“made that groan, grunt, or 
whatever you call it, that 
sound?” 


A hand shot up with admir- 
able quickness and honesty. Mr. 
Wendelken peered and tried to 
see to which of the young boys 
the raised limb was attached. 
They all looked alike in their 
sweaters, knickers and sneakers. 
He finally located the owner. It 
was the curly red headed Mich- 
ael O’Toole, reputed to be an ex- 
cellent stick ball player, what- 
ever that was. 


“Michael,” said Mr. Wendel- 
ken as sternly as he could. “Did 
you make that sound on pur- 
pose?” 

Michael’s eyes widened. 


“Gee whiz no.” He answered 
indignantly. “I just opened my 
mouth to sing and bang, out it 
came.” 


John J. Ryan 


It took the whitehaired organ- 
ist a moment to interpret this. 

“You just opened your mouth 
and bang, I mean, and out it 
came?” 

He rubbed his chin reflective- 
ly. Then he turned to the organ. 

“Michael. Please sing this 
scale for me.” 

His fingers ran up a scale that 
ended on A below high C. Mich- 
ael’s thin clear soprano followed 
it but on the A it cracked and 
became a peculiar note quite un- 
related to the key. The old man 
sighed and then ran another 
scale, this time much lower. 
Michael sang this one also but 
his voice broke again, this time 
into a high pipelike screech. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Wendelken. 
“How old are you Michael?” 

“Twelve,” said Michael appre- 
hensively. “But I'll be thirteen 
pretty soon, the day the bishop 
is coming in fact.” 

Mr. Wendelken groaned in- 
wardly again. The day the 
bishop was coming. For a mo- 
ment he had forgotten the rea- 
son for their feverish rehears- 
ing. This reminded him. In 
three weeks the bishop was com- 
ing a long distance to hear this 
choir sing his favorite, the 
“Water’s Mass in C.” And now 
one of his best sopraro voices 


The Apostle, Dearborn, Michigan, March, 1947. 
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was changing. Ah what tribu- 
lation visits itself upon poor 
choirmasters, he thought in rare 
self pity. 

“Michael. 
changing.” 

The boy’s blue eyes looked 
tragic. 

“But Michael,” said Mr. Wen- 
delken. “It is not a _ terrible 
thing. It only means that you 
will no longer have a _ baby’s 
voice, now you can join the 
tenors and basses and you will 
have a man’s voice. However. .” 

Behind Michael the entire St. 
Joseph’s Choir stick ball team 
tensed. They were listening too 
with more than nature’s vocal 
metamorphoses in mind. Mike 
O’Toole was their star pitcher. 
Then too a lot of them in the 
soprano section depended on 
Mike’s superior ability to follow 
the music and lead them out of 
the vocal confusion when the 
alto counterpoint was drumming 
into their ears. His confident 
voice was something the others 
had learned to lean upon. 

Mr. Wendelken was thinking 
only of the coming visit of the 
bishop. He hated to see these 
young innocents grow up so 
quickly and good boy sopranos 
were hard to find but then, time 
must be served. 

“Michael,” he said, “your 
voice must be rested while it is 
changing so that it is not strain- 
ed during this period and so we 
will have you as a fine tenor or 
bass in a few months.” 

“Please,” said Michael earn- 
estly, sensing what was coming 


Your voice is 


next. “Please don’t ask me to 
leave the choir, Mr. Wendelken, 
I’ll watch it carefully so I don't 
spoil the music anymore.” 

The team leaned forward al- 
most as one waiting for the 
choirmaster’s answer. Then 
Skinny Wilson, Mike’s best 
friend, could restrain himself no 
longer. 

“Gee, Mr. Wendelken, if Mike 
goes it’ll be awful hard to follow 
the music in the Gloria.” 

Mr. Wendelken pondered this. 
It was true. 

“And besides,” whispered 
Skinny to one of the altos, “that 
game with St. Sebastian’s is 
coming up a week from next 
Saturday.” 

The choirmaster didn’t hear 
this. He was deep in thought. 
He knew what a blow it was to 
the boys to be asked to leave the 
choir. They had been with him 
since they’d been little boys scar- 
cely able to lisp their Latin, 
Then he remembered the bishop. 
What a predicament. Finally he 
smiled, a little half heartedly. 

“All right Michael but you 
must sing softly and drop out 
of any passages that go higher 
than, well than E. And sing 
softly, remember that.” 

Michael promised and grinned 
gratefully. He went back to his 
seat and the entire stick ball 
team beamed. Skinny shook his 
hand. It had sure been a close 
one. 

But the choirmaster’s head- 
ache was far from over. Re 
hearsals continued with the full 
choir, the men tenors and basses. 
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The music built its intricate pat- 
terns full of counterpoint and 
majestic phrasing. It was beau- 
tiful, this ““Water’s Mass in C.” 
It had Gregorian simplicity as 
a base, but built melodic pyra- 
mids upon it that soared heaven- 
ward. It was like a marble 
monument, stark and simple, yet 
tall and majestic. 

But through it all often came 
an unmistakable foghorn and 
Mr. Wendelken knew from 
whence it came. In despair he 
surrounded Michael with all his 
sopranos hoping that he would 
help lead them and they would 
help drown him out. The date 
of the bishop’s concert was ap- 
proaching, and in despair Mr. 
Wendelken took Michael aside 
and taught him the tenor part. 
At least when the boy’s voice did 
finally change he would be a re- 
placement for the two stellar 
tenors who were now absent on 
account of illness. 


The stickball team having won 
its fnal game was now more in- 
tent upon the music and the 
bishop’s visit. Skinny had sug- 
gested to the pastor one day that 
the bishop might be interested 
in seeing the St. Joseph Stick 
Ball Team put on a exhibition, 
seeing that they were the local 
champs, but the pastor didn’t get 
very enthusiastic about the sug- 
gestion. He felt the bishop 


might be too busy. Skinny didn’t 
disagree, but he felt that if he 
were bishop he’d certainly like 
to see a good stickball game. But 
then the name Bishop Skinny 
Wilson didn’t seem to fit so he 


decided not to be a bishop even 
if they could see stickball games. 

The choir had its last rehear- 
sal on Friday evening and they 
went through the entire Mass 
just as if it were Sunday and 
the bishop were listening. Mr. 
Wendelken even emulated the 
priest and sang the Latin 
chants, to which the choir re- 
sponded. Everything went with- 
out a single hitch or sour note— 
mostly due to the fact that 
Michael was absent, although no 
one knew what was the matter 
with him. Skinny advanced the 
theory that perhaps he had been 
kidnapped by a rival stickball 
team, but Mr. Wendelken didn’t 
put too much stock in that re- 
port. 

Sunday, the day of days, 
finally arrived. Mr. Wendelken 
had ceremoniously dressed in 
morning clothes and spats for 
the occasion and even the boy 
sopranos were silenced in awe. 
The church had been decorated 
magnificently, but to them the 
choir master looked even more 
decorative. 

“Now remember,” said Mr. 
Wendelken in a hoarse whisper 


just before the solemn high ~ 


Mass began, “we are not singing 
for the bishop. We are singing 
for God. However, the bishop 
will be listening too.” 

He counted heads and found 
one missing. It was Michael. 
Someone ventured that he was 
still out in the cloakroom. Mr. 
Wendelken hurried out and 
found Michael struggling out of 
his coat. 
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“Hello, Mr. Wendelken,” said 
Michael. 

The choirmaster stopped dead 
in his tracks. Had he heard 
right? 

“Michael, say that again.” 

Michael did. There was no 
mistake. It was a rich deep 
voice. The voice... it had 
changed. 

“Quickly,” said the choir- 
master. “Close the door to the 
choir loft. Now let me hear you 
sing this tenor part.” 

Michael picked up the music 
and sang in a splendid tenor 
voice. 

“It’s a miracle,” said Mr. 
Wendelken, “a miracle. No one’s 
voice ever changed that quickly. 
But we’ve only got a moment. 
You know the tenor part and you 
must sing with them.” 

The choirmaster almost danc- 
ed with joy. Happiness beamed 
from his wrinkled face. 

“Ah,” he said, patting Mich- 
ael’s head, “my worries are over 
at last.” 

Then he heard someone speak 


to him in a very peculiar voice 
that said one word in a high 
flute like tone and the next in 
a low rumbling bass. He turned 
slowly. There stood Skinny Wil- 
son. 


“The funniest thing is hap- 
pening, Mr. Wendelken,” said 
Skinny in this voice that was 
running the entire scale from 
bass to soprano, “I think my 
voice is changing.” 


Mr. Wendelken heard the buz- 
zer signal telling him that the 
Mass was about to begin. He 
beseeched heaven silently. Sure- 
ly, he mused, in that super- 
natural reward there was a 
special place for choirmasters, 
particularly those who used boy 
sopranos. 


“Well boys,” he said with a 
sigh, “let’s go inside.” 

And as he sat down at the 
organ one comforting thought 
hit him. Both God and _ the 
bishop were listening and at 
least he was certain that one of 
them would understand. 


The Penalty 


“Your honor,” argued the lawyer, “the indictment accuses 
my client of burglary, and I wish to make clear to the court 


that he did not break into the house. 


The accused did see 


an open window, inserted his arm, and pulled out the plaintiff’s 
trousers containing $5. My client’s arm is not himself, so why 
punish his whole body when his arm is the guilty member?” 

“You have put up a good argument,” replied the judge, 


with a wink at the clerk. 


“T therefore sentence the arm to 


five years’ imprisonment, and your client can accompany it 


or not, just as he pleases.” 


The prisoner smiled, took off his artificial arm, handed it 
to the sheriff, and walked out.—Camillus, 
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Hadio Round-Up 


K of ‘C’s anti-red 
campaign 


Knights of Columbus 
have just started a cam- 
paign on the air against the in- 
roads of Communism in the 
United States. Their effort 
takes the form of a series of six 
fifteen-minute recorded  pro- 
grams that are available at no 
cost to radio stations through- 
out the country. So far 228 
stations are using the records. 

Title of the series is “Safe- 
guards to America,” and con- 
sists of dramatic episodes show- 
ing the rise of Communism in 
Russia and the effects it had 
upon the people. A contrast is 
drawn between the Communist 
way of life and politics and the 
American way. Implication is 
that “this is what happened in 
Russia; do you want the same 
thing to happen here?” 

The Russian people’ are 
shown as being bewildered by 
the coming of Communism and 
hating it, but they are soon 
overcome by the dreadful secret 
police force, the Cheka. Some 
critics have felt that the pro- 
grams seem to be a criticism of 
Russia rather than of Commun- 
ism as such. They do not seem 
to be so to this reviewer—the 
Russian people coming forth as 
merely bewildered and then be- 
Ing forced into Communism. 


Other critics maintain that a 
Stronger emphasis might have 
been placed on the positive pro- 


Bill Smith 


gram of American and Catholic 
social teaching. 

After all, Communism could 
happen here, and that is the 
lesson the shows try to teach. 

The scripts, by James M. 
Weldon, are pretty much in the 
“March of Time” manner, with 
Sherman Reilly as producer. 

Amusingly enough, these 
shows, anti-red in character, 
are recorded on _ red_ plastic 
discs! But the listeners won’t 
see that. 

If one of your local stations is 
not carrying these programs, 
write to the nearest K of C 
Council, for the local councils 
are the distributors for the re- 
cordings. 

Speaking Of Reds: The Fed- 
eral Communications Commis- 
sion has pending before it an 
application for an FM station to 
be established in New York City. 
There is nothing new in that. 
But what is unusual about the 


application is that it was filed — 


by the Peoples Radio Founda- 
tion, Inc. If that still doesn’t 
mean anything to you, perhaps 
this will. The PRF has a good 
share of Communists, fellow 
travelers, Communist organiza- 
tions and Communist fronts. 
For instance, among the backers 
of the proposed station is the 
International Workers’ Order. 


This organization was de- 
clared in the House Committee’s 
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1944 Report on un-American 
Activities to be “a subservient 
instrument of the Communist 
party in the United States.” 
The secretary-treasurer of PRF 
is Joseph B. Brodsky, at one 
time counsel for the Interna- 
tional Workers’ Order. 


Of course, the PRF does not 
yet have its license, and the li- 
cense is for an FM station, and 
there are not very many FM 
sets in use. But in a metropoli- 
tan area such as New York, 
with an estimated sixteen mil- 
lion listeners, it won’t be too 
long before a good many of 
those millions will have FM 
sets and will be potential cus- 
tomers for what will undoubt- 
edly be a good dose of the party 
line. 

It might be interesting to see 
what would happen if our read- 
ers would write to the Federal 
Commun ications Commission, 
Washington, D.C., addressing 
their letters to the chairman, 
Mr. Charles R. Denny, Jr., giv- 
ing him their opinion about the 
granting of a license to a Com- 
munist front station. 

P.S. We wonder if the PREF 
would use recordings made on 
red plastic, especially if they 
were the K of C’s series describ- 
ed above—“Safeguards to Ame- 
rica?” 

Television In A Catholic Uni- 
versity: The majority of peo- 


ple in the United States have 
never seen a television show. 
But regardless of that fact, tele- 
vision is here to stay, and will 
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soon be seen by more and mon 
people until it becomes just a 
common as the conveéntiona 
radio. So it is good to get in o 
the ground floor. 

Creighton University, directe; 
by the Jesuit Fathers, i 
Omaha, Nebraska, staked out 
for itself a place on that groun 
floor when it recently started 
cooperative television experi. 
ments with Station WOW the 
local NBC affiliate. 

Creighton is not broadcasting 
any of the programs it is pro- 
ducing, but is carrying them by 
cable to the university auditor. 
ium and other campus buildings. 

Talent for the shows come: 
from the University’s Radio and 
Television Guild which has 135 
members, including writers, pro- 
ducers, engineers, and _ others. 
One project already being ex. 
perimented with is the teach 
ing of modern languages )yj 
television to children from six t 
12. Other programs for aduli 
education are on the fire. 

The man who heads up the 
whole project is Father R. C 
Williams, S.J. 

One can’t help but feel happ) 
that Catholics are entering % 
field that has enormous possi 
bilities. This writer has alway: 
felt that what we need is mor 
Catholics educated in the tech 
niques of modern radio, stage 
and screen, so that by their ef 
forts and presence they mal 
bring the Catholic philosophy © 
life into these media which ar 
so often tools for the propaga 
tion of materialistic culture. 
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It is not enough to sit back 
and decry the poor movies or the 
sensational radio soap operas, or 
the bad Broadway plays. It is 
about time we did something 
about them. We have to get in 
there and pitch. We have to 
bring to the entertainment 
world as much sound entertain- 
ment as anybody else, but ours 
must be soundly Catholic. 

The Church never objected to 
anybody having a hearty laugh 
or an honest tear. We must 
teach our young people to bring 
that laugh and that tear to 
modern entertainment with all 
the refinements of technique 
that the pagans of this world 
use—but do it better and more 
strikingly. 

So, to the young men and 
women of Creighton University, 
we can only say, “God bless your 
efforts to learn thoroughly a 
technique that is going to play 
an important role in molding the 
hearts and the minds of the 
future citizens of America. Give 
them the entertainment, give 
them the fun and the education- 
al features, but always keep God 
somewhere on the_ television 
screen!” 

Are You Listening? Don’t forget 
these network shows in your 
listening schedule: 

Sunday: The Church of the 
Air (CBS Network, Catholic 
program every other week, 10:00 
A.M., Eastern Time); The Hour 
of Faith, ABC Network, (week- 


ly, 11:30 A.M., E.T.); The 
Catholic Hour, NBC Network, 
(weekly, 6:00 P.M., E.T.); The 
Greatest Story Ever Told (ABC 


Network, weekly, 7:30 P.M., 
E.T.). Family Theatre, (MBS 
Network, weekly, 10:00 P.M., 
E.T.); 


Thursday: Faith in Our Time, 
(MBS Network, weekly, 10:15 
A.M., E.T.). 

Don’t forget to check your 

local newspapers for time and 
stations, for some of these pro- 
grams are rebroadcast at a later 
hour or day. 
Just For the Laughs. Try Henry 
Morgan some Wednesday even- 
ing. He comes on the American 
Broadcasting Network just after 
Bing—that is, at 10:30 P.M., 
Eastern time. He’s worth wait- 
ing up for, and I think he’s kind 
of wonderful. Many of his gags 
are directed at radio shows— 
satires on the March of Time, 
which he does superbly, and 
wonderful take-offs on soap 
operas and commercials. 

I think he shows that radio is 
getting to be adult—it can take 
a joke on itself. 

Morgan is a one-time radio - 
announcer and, like all announ- 
cers, loves to do dialects and 
gags, even though they spend 
all their time getting ponderous 
about tooth-paste or oatmeal. 
Henry has overcome his occupa- 
tional disease of solemnity and 
has let his hair down. I think 
you'll like him. 


- 
A small town is a place where no war brides have arrived 
from foreign lands—Sublette Monitor. 
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Jimmie Fidler 


‘THE withering blast loosed at 

Hollywood by Msgr. Fulton 
J. Sheen, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick and Dr. Sidney E. 
Goldstein when they united in 
demanding “an immediate end 
to the farce of multiple divor- 
ces among movie stars,” seems 
to have occasioned considerable 
surprise in Filmville. 

I can’t understand why any- 
one should have been surprised, 
for, as Dr. Fosdick said, ‘“‘There 
is bound to be a reaction against 
this flaunting of promiscuous 
sensuality, this positive glorify- 
ing of adultery, this flippant de- 
riding of love.” Hollywood has 
been asking for exactly such 
damaging public censure, and it 
has no reason to be surprised 
when it gets exactly what it’s 
asked for. 

It’s time for the industry’s 
big shots to face the facts. Not 
only must they clean up their 
pictures; they must also put 
teeth into the “moral clauses” of 
their contracts with stars and 
demand that screen celebrities 
either conduct themselves in 
commendable fashion or get out 
of the business. 


From a daily newspaper column. 


Time To Face Facts 


Clergy’s biast at divorce 
surprises filmland moguls 


The only producer who at. 
tempted to answer the broad. 
side fired by the three great re. 
ligious leaders pointed out that 
other American cities also are 
having divorce epidemics, and 
contended: “Because this is 
Hollywood, we get nationwide 
publicity.” His defense was ri- 
diculously weak, and sadly be 
lated. Msgr. Sheen had already 
discounted it completely by his 
statement of an obvious truth: 
“If Hollywood stars are going to 
accept the homage that goes 
with stardom, then they must 
also accept the moral responsi- 
bility that goes with _ that 
homage.” Hollywood must learn, 
without further loss of time, 
that it’s poor long-range econo 
my to continue whitewashing 
stars who lack moral responsi- 
bility. Actually, they are liabili- 
ties to the entire industry. 

Said Leo Durocher, on at 
riving in New York: “I posi: 
tively won’t discuss my privat 
affairs!” That’s surprising. | 
didn’t know he had any affairs 
left that could be classed 4 
private. 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
A line of cars winds slowly o’er the lea; 
A pedestrian plods his absent-minded way 
And leaves the world quite unexpectedly. 


—Inside the Circle. 


For the Children 


Mary And Joseph Uffer 
Jesus To bod 


To be read to 
the little tots 


WHEN Mary and Joseph were 

near Jerusalem, the road 
became quite smooth. Joseph 
asked, “Mary, would you like to 
walk a little? You must be very 
tired, sitting so long on the 
donkey with Baby Jesus in your 
arms.” 

“I think I would like to walk 
for a while,” answered Mary. 
‘Take Baby Jesus, Joseph, so 
that I can get off the donkey.” 


Joseph took Baby Jesus in one 
arm and with the other helped 
Mary dismount. The donkey 
walked ahead, happily “think- 
ing” of the purple ribbon and 
tassels he would be wearing to 
the temple the next day. Mary 
and Joseph walked together. 
Joseph held Baby Jesus... 

Mary looked around the beau- 
tiful country. God had blessed 
the land with rain. The country 
was all green, and there were a 
few flowers here and there. In 
the meadows animals were graz- 
ing. 

“Joseph, where are we going 
to stay in Jerusalem?” asked 
Mary. 

“At the house of our cousins, 
Zachary and Elizabeth,” answer- 
ed Joseph. “I am sure they will 


Rev. Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M. 
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be glad to see us. I shall ask 
Zachary to be in the temple. 
When I give Baby Jesus to God, 
we want him to be the priest.” 


“T am glad,” said Mary, “that 
we are going there. I wonder 
how their Baby, John, is. I vis- 
ited my cousin, Elizabeth, be- 
fore John was born. The little 
boy is about six months older 
than Jesus.” 

As they were talking, Joseph 
looked at Baby Jesus and played 
with Him. He smiled at Joseph. 
The donkey walked along rest- 
lessly and looked back now and 
then. When Mary got tired 
walking, Joseph helped her on 
the donkey and put Baby Jesus 
in her arms. The donkey plod- 
ded on happily, he seemed to be 
glad to be carrying Mary and 
Jesus again. 

In Jerusalem, Joseph met 
people whom he knew a little. 
To each person or group he said, 
“God bless you,” and they an- 
swered, “God bless you, too.” 

The Holy Family, Jesus, Mary 
and Joseph reached the house 
of their cousins, Zachary and 
Elizabeth. Joseph knocked at 
the gate. After a while some one 
came and looked out. It was a 
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servant. He knew Joseph and 
Mary, and said, “God bless you.” 
And Joseph answered, “God 
bless you, too.” 

The servant opened the gate. 
Joseph let the donkey, proudly 
carrying Mary and Jesus, go in 
by himself to the house. The 
servant went to tell his master 
that Joseph and Mary were here 
from Nazareth. 

When Zachary and Elizabeth 
heard the news, they ran out to 
greet them. They liked Joseph 
and Mary very much. Zachary 
put his arm around Joseph, and 
Elizabeth hers around Mary. 

“Quick, let me see Baby 
Jesus,” said Elizabeth. 

Mary handed Baby Jesus to 
Elizabeth, and Joseph helped 
Mary off the donkey. 


“What a fine looking Boy He 
is,” said Elizabeth. Zachary 
nodded his head as he looked at 
Jesus. Baby Jesus smiled at 
them and made them happy. 

“How is your boy, John, Eliza- 
beth?” asked Mary. 

“He is healthy and strong. We 
thank God for this. We are 
very proud old parents. You, 
Mary, come with me and you, 
Zachary, take Joseph with you.” 

“Wait, I must first bid my 
good donkey goodbye,” said 
Mary. And drawing close to the 
donkey, she whispered to him. 
“Now you go with the man. 
There is a nice stable. He will 
give you a fine supper and then 
you must sleep. Tomorrow you 
must look your best when you 
take Baby Jesus and me to the 


temple.” The donkey gladly went 
away with the servant. 

Zachary led Joseph out into 
the garden, and Elizabeth took 
Mary along with her into the 
house. Elizabeth said, “Mary, 
you wash up and I will give 
Baby Jesus something to eat. 
My baby boy, John,. has had his 
dinner and he is fast asleep. A 
servant will bring you your 
dinner.” 

After admiring the garden, 
Zachary and Joseph returned to 
the house and prepared to eat 
together. Before dinner, they 
prayed, thanking God that again 
they were together and for His 
care of them. 

While eating, Joseph explain- 
ed his plan to Zachary. “TI and 
Mary are going to the temple to- 
morrow. We wish to offer Jesus 
to God. Mary will give gifts to 
God for herself. We would like 
you to be the priest.” 

“When you arrived, I thought 
that was why you and Mary 
came to Jerusalem,” answered 
Zachary. “You have the five 
pieces of silver money?” 

“Yes,” said Joseph, “and ! 
also have two doves for Mary te 
give to God.” 

The next day Mary bathed 
Jesus and dressed Him for the 
feast. Elizabeth came in with 
her son, John. 

Looking at the boy, John 
Mary said, “John is a fine look- 
ing baby boy. Bring him ove! 
to Baby Jesus. Baby Jesus is 
forty days old today and John 
is six months older.” 


a 


Baby Jesus looked at John, 
and John looked at Baby Jesus. 
They both smiled. Baby Jesus 
reached out His little hands, and 
John reached out his. They held 
hands. They seemed so happy. 
Mary and Elizabth smiled. 


Then Mary said, “John knows 
Baby Jesus.” 


“Yes,” answered Elizabeth. 
“l often think of the words that 
my husband Zachary said on the 
day that our son received his 
name, John. Our son would pre- 
pare the way for the Savior.” 


“God is good. But Elizabeth, 
I must go now. I guess Joseph 
is ready to go to the temple.” 

Joseph had brought the don- 
key to the door. Mary gave 
Baby Jesus to Joseph to hold. 
She tied a purple ribbon on the 
donkey’s bridle and lay the 
purple tassels on his back. All 
the while she was talking to 
him. “I see you have had a good 
supper and sleep. For you look 
fne. But you must look your 
fnest. This purple ribbon and 
the purple tassels will make you 
lok handsome.” Then she pat- 
ted him on the neck. 


Joseph helped Mary mount 
the donkey and gave her Baby 
Jesus, The donkey was so happy 
and proud. He walked carefully, 
but he held up his head. 


At the beautiful temple Jo- 
seph took the child, Jesus, and 
went with Mary into the temple. 
Before going in, Mary first pat- 
ted the donkey. Zachary was 
there waiting for them. Mary 
gave the doves to God as a gift 
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and put them in the hands of 
Zachary. Zachary blessed Mary 
and someone took the doves out. 
Mary prayed, offering herself to 
God. 

Then Joseph offered Baby 
Jesus to God. Mary was at his 
side with her eyes on Jesus 
offering Himself to save the 
world. Joseph felt touched to 
tears when he was offering the 
Son of God, Who was also 
Mary’s son, to God His Father. 

Joseph placed Baby Jesus in 
the arms of Zachary and said, 
“This is our first born Son. As 
God has commanded, we offer 
our Son to Him. Blessed be 
God.” 


Zachary asked, “Would you 
rather give me your first born 
Son or buy Him back with five 
pieces of silver?” 


Joseph answered, “I wish to 
buy back our Son, and here are 
the five pieces of silver that God 
commands I should give for 
Him.” 

Joseph gave Zachary the 
money and received Jesus from 
him. Then Joseph prayed, “Bles- 
sed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the world, Who hast 
kept us in life and Who has 
made us holy through thy com- 
mandments.” 


Zachary held the silver money 
over Jesus and said, “This 
money is in place of the Child. 
May this Child keep God’s com- 
mandments and enter heaven.” 

Then Zachary placed his hand 
on Baby Jesus and prayed, “May 
God keep you and guide you. 
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May He give you a long life and Many of your people will hate 
may He bless you.” Him and many will love Him, 


There was an old man in the And He shall be condemned. 
temple when the Holy Family 
came into it. His name was And a sword of sorrow shal 
Simeon. He watched Mary and soul, for 
Baby Jesus. He could not take must suffer with your Son) 
his eyes off of them. When he At that time an old lady was 
saw Joseph holding up Baby also in the temple. Her name 
Jesus and offering Him to God, was Anna. Her husband had 
he looked long at the Babe. All died 84 years before this time, 
at once his face became bright and she had come to the temple 
with great joy. His long wait every day since then to pray, 
was over. God had promised She fasted all the time. She 
him that he would not die be- also saw Baby Jesus and knew 
fore he saw the Savior. God let at once that He was the Sav 
him know that Baby Jesus was ior of the world. And _ she 
the Savior of the world. told everyone who was looking 


When Zachary had finished forward to His coming that 
his prayer and blessing, Simeon Jesus was the Savior. 


came over to Joseph and took The next day Mary and Jo 
Jesus in his arms. He looked up geph began their five-day jour 
toward heaven and prayed, ney back to Nazareth with Baby 
“Now, dear God, you can take Jesus. They talked very little on 
your servant. the way. Mary was _ thinking 

I die in peace. over all the things that Simeon 


For as you promised, O Lord, had said. Joseph also thought 
I have seen the Savior of all. on the words of Simeon, how 


peoples.” Mary must suffer with the 
- Mary and Joseph were listen- Savior. The donkey, however, 
' ing and thinking of God’s great happily plodded along, proud 
’ mercy and goodness. And Sim- that he was carrying Mary and 


eon blessed them and said to Baby Jesus back to the little 
Mary, the mother of the Savior, town of Nazareth. And God was 


wh “Behold this Child! pleased with them all! i 

Two little girls were playing house. One pretented she had 

ie come to rent the other’s playhouse. 


“Any parents?” the first one asked. 
“Yes, two.” 


“Oh, I’m sorry,” the owner of the playhouse said, “I never 
rent to children with parents. They’re so destructive.”—John 
Richmond in Negro Digest. 
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It's Great Reading! 


BY REV. JOHN A. O’BRIEN 


World War II, mankind is seeking with more than usual 
urgency an understanding of the great basic truths which 
underlie the Christian faith. Dr. O’Brien here explains these 


philosophy, history, scripture and science. 


teaching, consequently the volume.is founded on a compre- 


ject. The style is simple, the language popular, and the 
book is filled with examples and stories from the author’s 
reading and experience. It will appeal to believing Christians 
as a means of renewing their religious knowledge. It will 


of it—as an answer to their uncertainty and drift. 


Here Is What Others Say About It: 


“It will fascinate the man-in-the-street not less than the academic.” 
“The best book to give those of inquiring mind and troubled heart.” 
“A masterpiece by the outstanding Apostle to the intelligentsia of our day.” 


“The finest contribution to the philosophy of religion and of life which 
I’ve encountered in 50 years of reading.” 


“A treasury of information, it is likewise a treasury of the most apt and 
illuminating quotations from many and diverse sources.” 


“The layman will find here clear, concrete arguments for religion and 
Christianity.” 


“Here is a Christian and an orthodox answer to the objections of Science, 
falsely so-called, and to much current Modernism.” 


Cloth Bound, $2.75; Paper Bound, $1.75 
ORDER FROM 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 


“TRUTHS MEN LIVE 


In the period of uncertainty and readjustment, following * 


truths in the light of the findings of modern research in. 


Back of this book is an experience of thirty years of 


hensive knowledge of the old and new literature on the sub-. 


also deeply interest all persons, regardless of faith—or lack; 
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